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Bob really knows how to throw a party. 
He never runs out of Johnnie Walker Red. 
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The 504’s outstanding economy isn't just based on 
miles per gallon, but, on Peugeot's engine which enables it 
to deliver maximum engine efficiency consistent with 
maximum engine life. That’s true economy and Peugeot 
has it without sacrificing performance (acceleration is 
0-50 M.P.H. in 12.1 seconds as reported in a Popular 
Science road test — November 1973). 

The mid-size 504 also gives you the inside roominess 
of many larger cars and provides a surprising amount of 
clean, usable luggage space. It also gives you 4-door con- 
venience along with a special child safety lock. 

The Peugeot 504 Sedan also delivers these uncommon 
features as standard: Michelin steel-belted radial tires. 
Sports car handling ease from 4-wheel independent sus- 
pension. Rack and pinion steering. 4-wheel power-assisted 
disc brakes. Fully reclining seats. And a steel sliding roof. 

We invite you to 
make this the year to 
start appreciating the 
Peugeot Sedan and 
Station Wagon. 
Outside. And in. 


Please send me your free brochure 
O Peugeot 504 Gasoline 


Name — 


PEUGEOT, INC., 300 Kuller Road, Clifton, New Jersey 07015 
Gentlemen: I would like more information about the Peugeot 


0 Peugeot 504 Diesel 
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It's now in America. The Peugeot 504 Diesel. This is 
the automobile for you if you drive often and over long 
distances; if you're concerned with getting maximum 
economy and efficiency in fuel usage; or, if you're seriously 
concerned about the future effects of the energy shortage. 

While actual mileage varies depending on road con- 
ditions, car maintenance and individual driving habits, in 
a typical mixture of urban, suburban and highway driving 
the 504 Diesel should average around 30 M.P.G.-providing 
a range of well over 400 miles per tank full. 

Fuel economy and remarkable engine life, certainly 
nothing new to Peugeot, are enhanced in the Diesel be- 
cause of its unique characteristics. With no carburetor, no 
spark plugs, no distributor and no points or condenser, 
about half the normal tune-up costs are eliminated. The 
Peugeot Diesel has a fuel injection system which is vir- 
tually maintenance 
free. With all this, the 
Peugeot Diesel Sedan 
and Station Wagon 
offer the same comfort 





Street 


and handling qualities 
as the gasoline 





City State 





; -powered Peugeot. 
Zip— 





|_ The choice is yours — 


As well as the same 
standard features. 
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KANFER PREPARING TO LEVITATE RANDI 


| A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISH 


Back in Forest Hills, Queens, N.Y., more than three decades 
ago, a nine-year-old showman named Stefan Kanfer amazed his 
friends by producing coins and cards out of thin air. “It was the old up- 
the-sleeve trick,” recalls Kanfer, now anchor man of TIME’s Essay sec- 
tion, “and the coins would generally clatter to the floor, to my em- 
barrassment. As a magician, I had ten things working against me 
—my fingers.” So the young Kanfer went to New York University 
and ended up writing advertising copy, gag lines for Victor Borge, 
short fiction, TV programs, a few off-Broadway shows. In 1966 he 
joined TIME as a writer for the Show Business section before turning 
movie critic and essayist. This week he was back at his old haunt for 
our story on the renaissance of magic. 

Over the years, Kanfer has worked on enlarging his bag of tricks. 
He has learned hundreds of card stunts, math games and vanishing 
acts from his friend, Science Writer Martin Gardner, through whom 
he met other magicians willing to share their secrets. Among Kan- 
fer’s most prominent mentors is James (“The Amazing”) Randi, who 

} served as an informal consultant for the current story. “Steve has 
been a really good student,” says Randi. “If he really applied him- 
self, he’d be terrific. As a writer, he knows how human beings work, 
which is crucial for a magician. He’s also a little crazy, and that 
helps too.” Yet Kanfer remains modest: “The real magic for me is in 
words, not things. I belong behind the typewriter, not on the stage. 
When a really good magician performs, I’m the world’s biggest geek.” 

Kanfer’s in-house accomplice for his story was Reporter-Re- 
searcher Patricia N. Gordon, who interviewed Doug Henning, star of 
Broadway’s The Magic Show. “Henning lives magic,” she says. “The 
enthusiasm he conveys is incredible. Talking to him, I fully expected 
him to turn into a cougar or burst into flames on the spot.” Gordon 
also found Kanfer’s spirited but unmethodical treatment of research 
materials somewhat extraordinary. “He puts everything together and 
it comes out pure Kanfer,” she says. “That is really magic.” 
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Hyatt Regency San Francisco in Embarcadero Center 
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Sleeping may be the last thin 
you II want to do. 


lobby ought to be as exciting as its city. 
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You can spend a spectacular evening in 





the Atrium of a Hyatt Regency Hotel That's why everything seems to be 
just riding the elevator. happening in Hyatt Hotels around the 
The Atrium is an experience that com- world. And, with everything happen- 
bines avant-garde architecture with ing, sleeping may be the last thing you'll 
the revolutionary idea that the Hyatt want to do, 


800-228-9000 gets you Hyatt worldwide and toll free. 


Thanks for the . Everybody 
Black & White. was barking 
Ihadalousy day ea at you, huh? 
at the office. Arf. Arf. 


K & WHITE ® BLENDED SGOTCH WHISKY, 86.8 PROOF, © 1974, HEUBLEIN, INC., HARTFORD, CONN 











Lemon-aid 
for menthol. 


All menthols promise 





a fresh, coo! taste 





But there's only one 

menthol w iaives eh ok 
emon fres dy iess. So it 

tastes fresher than the 

others and gives you 

a smoother cool 

Twist. The one and 


twist| 
LEMON || Twist 


; Lemon Menthol 100's 
100'S 


only lemon menthol 















Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined | 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


| V7 mg. “tar”, 13 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report March 74, 
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“I picked up 
this antique 
champagne bucket 
with what I saved 


on my room 
at the Palac 


The wonders of San Francisco 
can put quite a dent in your 
wallet. So why not save on 
your hotel room? 

Consider the Palace. It’s 
right in the heart of the city. 
And it’s filled with beautiful 
things, upstairs and down. 
You can indulge your 
champagne taste in the 
world-famous Garden Court, 
with its magnificent chan- 
deliers, marble columns and 
four-sto y high glass roof. 

But with single rooms 
from $25.25, you can see that 
good taste isn’t necessarily 
expensive. You'll save enough 
in a few days at the Sheraton- 
Palace to have quite a bit left 
over for your champagne 
appetite. 
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Sheraton 





£ SERVICE 


FOR RESERVATIONS CALL TOLL-FREE 600-325-3535 
TRAVEL AGENTS PAID PROMPTLY 
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Nixon Through Different Lenses 


Sir / From the outside looking in. I contin- 
ue to be amazed by the contrasting colors 
of this man they call Nixon 

One week he is being despised, cursed 
and rejected by millions of his people. The 
very next week he commands the praise of 
millions in a welcome that not even Julius 
Caesar could match in his visits to the banks 
of the Nile 

Historians are going to have a lot of 
fun trying to explain this one 

ALDO PALMA 

Waterloo, Ont 


Sir / The Watergate debacle has pointed up 
yet another flaw in our system of Govern- 
ment: with a four-year presidential term, 
you just don’t have enough time to impeach 
the guy 

LARRY G. SPARKS 

Louisville 


Sir / We shall rebuke the memory of Rich 
ard Nixon not for Watergate but for the for 
eign entanglements into which he led us in 
the summer of °74 

E.W. TYLER 

Jacksonville 


Sur / W. Averell Harriman correctly ob 
served that the “Soviets would pull in their 
belt before they'd let us tamper with their 
system.” The naive stance of the “Jackso 
nians” is destructive to the continued eas 
ing of tensions between the U.S. and 
U.SS.R 

Perhaps Senator Jackson revels at the 
prospect of a new Soviet belt tightening and 
a return to the good old days when two hos 
tile, unyielding, nuclear-armed monsters 





PLEASE NOTIFY US 
4 WEEKS IN ADVANCE 


TO SUBSCRIBE 
TO TIME check 
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C) lyear $18 


MAIL TO: TIME 

541 North Fairbanks 
Court, Chicago, 
Ilinois 60611 


OR FOR FASTER 
SERVICE you can 

| simply call 
800-621-8200 
toll-free. (In Ilinois, 
call 800-972-8302.) 
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crawled steadily toward a final terrible res- 
olution of differences 

I, for one, do not 

ROBERT RAND 

Skokie, ll 


Sir /1 have learned the hard that 
détente is far from being a “marriage con 
tract.” My Soviet fiancé and I have been at 
tempting to marry for over a year now and 
unable to see each other during all this time 
have suffered one cruel disappointment af 
ter another. My fiancé has recently applied 
for a visa to come to the U.S. and is now 
undergoing the harassment that generally 
accompanies this action 

Apparently détente is for governments 
and businesses, and not for people 

CHARLOTTE DAIGLE 

New York City 


Way 


Negative Attitudes 


Sir / Your reference to children’s negative 
attitudes toward the presidency [July 1] re 
flects an experience we had with our eight 
year-old grandson. He told us that in his 
school play, he had taken the part of Pres 
ident Nixon. When we asked him how he 
was cast in that role, he explained: “I was ab 
sent when they gave out the parts 

MORRIS N. KERTZER 

Scottsdale, Ariz 


Sir / 1 am amazed at how wonderfully ar 
ticulate our third-. fourth- and fifth-grade 
children have become. Isn't it a tribute to 
the quality of the education they are receiv 
ing that they can already comprehend such 
descriptive characterizations as “truly ma 
levolent. undependable, untrustworthy, yet 
powerful and dangerous 

THOMAS J. KERVER 

Silver Spring, Md 


Consumers All 


Sir / Your article, “Meat Uproar. Act Il 
{July 1) mention an important 
fact: farmers are consumers too 

We buy clothing. groceries, furniture 
health insurance and cars, We also buy gas 
line, fertilizer and machinery, all of 
which have seen large price increases 

If economists expect inflation to stop 
just farm product prices have 
dropped, they are mistaken. Farmers can't 
whip inflation alone; there have to be roll 
backs all the way up the line 

TERRY R. DANIEL 

ROSE ANN DANIEI 

Leigh, Neb 
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Sir / Another first? I think teemed 
Secretary Butz has created a hybrid answer 
to our current economic plight. He 
crossed the philosophy of the Court of Ver 
sailles (“Let them eat cake”) with the insan 
ity of the Mad Hatter’s tea party and come 
up with a formula to save the country—i.e., 
since dried beans. rice, potatoes, etc., are in 
the luxury realm for lower (and lower-mid 
die) incomes, we can now solve that by sim 
ply filling our freezers with me 
(MRS.) DORIS A. COOPER 
Waverly, Ohio 
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Feeding the Hungry 


Sir / | congratulate TiME on taking note of 
the nation’s nutrition problems—"For the 
Poor: More Hunger” [July 1}—but I would 
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Kodachrome film first hit the market 39 years 


ago as the first successful color film. 
never think it is good enough. 
Kodachrome-X film, for exam- 
ple, marked a jump in speed. Now, 
Kodachrome 64 film. You get the 
same higher speed, 64,* but less 
graininess, cleaner whites, cleaner 
yellows, brighter reds, brighter 


greens, brighter blues, a better blue sky, more 
detail in the deeper shadows of a properly 


*In a 135-size daylight-type color film, if you 
don't need an exposure index of 64 and would 
rather trade off the extra speed for a bit finer 
grain, ask for the new Kodachrome 25 film: 
cleaner, brighter colors than the daylight-type 
Kodachrome II film it replaces. 
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take 
color slides, 
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exposed scene—a general upgrading. 
Good film does not guarantee quality in 


color slides from a given camera. The 
person behind the camera gets to 
participate in creating quality. Photo 
retailers sell literature for all levels 
of interest in the subject. 

Quality also depends on the pro- 
cessing. Kodachrome 64 film gives 


whatever processing people you select better 
control than with Kodachrome-X film. 











HOW TO GET THE MOST 
VALUE FROM YOUR 
AUTOMOTIVE DOLLAR... 
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When Astronauts Shepard and Roosa returned 
from their historic Apollo-14 flight, they were 
as clean-shaven as when they left 9 days 
earlier. (Mitchell decided to grow a beard!) 
The reason? The Wind-Up Monaco shaver, 
selected by NASA to keep them comfortable 
and clean-shaven on their long journey 

@ The first secret of the Monaco’s marvelous 
performance lies in its shaving head. Three 
continuously self-sharpening blades revolve 
at such a fast clip that they actually give 
72,000 cutting strokes per minute. And the 
guard is so unbelievably thin (5/100 of a mm— 
about the thickness of a cigarette paper) 

that pressure is unnecessary. Just touch the 
shaver to your face and guide it in circular 
motions for the smoothest shave ever 

@ The second secret is the power plant. The 
paim-shaped body of the Monaco is filled with 
@ huge mainspring, made of the same 
Swedish super-stee! used in the most expen- 
sive watch movements. Just wind it up and 
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This extraordinarily valuable book is 
a do-it-yourself manual, a money- 
saving guide, and a quick reference 
on emergency procedures all in 
+ one. See it at your bookstore and 
discover why it’s “every motorist’s 
ideal traveling companion.” Deluxe 


oversized format, 358 pages, lavishly 


illustrated in color, only $14.95 
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the Monaco shaves and shaves 
We could go on about the virtues 
of the Monaco, but (as with so 
many things) you have to try it 
to really believe it. @ Send for your 
Monaco today in full confidence 
Put it to the test for two weeks 
You'll be delighted with the comfort, 
speed and convenience—and the inde- 
pendence it will give you from water, soap, 
batteries, electricity, styptic pencil and all 
other paraphernalia of conventional shaving 
@ !f you decide the Monaco isn't the best shaver 
ever, send it back to us for prompt refund 
if the Monaco served the Apollo-14 astronauts 
so well, think what it can do for you under 
much less trying conditions. Once you've 
tried it you'll never let it go 
Please send me 
] Monaco Shaver $22.95 
Special Trimming Head (optional) $6.95 
My check, plus $1.50 for post. & handling is 
enclosed. (Calif. del. add tax.) 
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LETTERS 


like to set the record straight on smh pee 

Although the panel that reported to the 
Select Committee on Nutrition was critical 
of the food-stamp program, ultimately pre- 
ferring some form of an income-mainte- 
nance program in its place, the same panel 
also said: “A truly adequate income-main- 
tenance program is not an imminent polit- 
ical possibility ... Until such time as it does 
arrive, the food-stamp program must be re- 
tained.” I agree with this and with a recent 
assessment of the food-stamp program by 
President Nixon's former chief adviser on 
welfare reform, Richard Nathan, who 
wrote: “The dramatic growth of the pro- 
gram is the single most important welfare 
change in America since the passage of the 
Social Security Act of 1935.” 

On Plowshares for Peace. it is an er- 
ror to say that it is intended to “set up a 
$20 billion ... program that would build 
stockpiles of food for needy nations 
Plowshares for Peace is intended to be a de- 
velopment program, encompassing agricul- 
oral research, fertilizer production and 
technical assistance, with the cost to be eq- 
uitably shared by all nations. The purpose 
of this kind of program is to enable the poor 
nations to develop the ability to feed them- 
selves rather than having to depend on 
others. 

GEORGE MCGOVERN 

United States Senate 

Washington, D.C 


Unbridled Expansion 


Brilliant Closer” (July 1}, was very inter- 
esting, but to the sports fan, the unbridled 
expansion fostered by Davidson has meant 
only that the quality of the event that he 
pays good money to see is at an alltime low. 

What Gary Davidson has given us, in 
essence, is poorer-quality professional 
sports, higher ticket prices, and the annoy- 
ing feeling that a real sports fan cannot now 
name all the professional teams, as he once 
could do with case 

A.S. DANIELS 

Wayland, Mass 


Sir / Your article on it} Davidson, “The 


No Puffing Litterbugs, Please 


Sir / Please don't, as you advised vacation- 
ing Americans, give Kilimanjaro a call [July 
1]. The East African peaks and the sur- 
rounding wildlife sanctuaries are in a strug- 
gle already with crowds of tourists and the 
agricultural needs of an agrarian society. 
They do not need a gaggle of American lit- 
terbugs puffing up and down, spreading the 
flotsam of affluence over the landscape. 

Besides, June through August is a 
lousy time to climb 

DONALD O. VOGT 

Nairobi, Kenya 


Sir / Alaska must reluctantly claim the ti- 
tle as “the world’s tallest rubbish heap.” Our 
Mount McKinley has nearly 6,000 ft. more 
garbage and litter than Mount Whitney. 
Climbers report having to pick their way 
through banana peels, cans, and food wrap- 
pers to reach the top of North America 

RICHARD F. SCHAFER 

Anchorage. Alaska 


The Navel as Centrist 


Sir / “The Trouble with Being in the Mid- 
dle” (July 1] is poignantly illustrated by the 
navel, that useless and innocuous configu- 
ration that serves neither physiology nor 
aesthetics, It merely remains there, indo- 
lently comfortable. insouciantly secure and 
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Whether you're suffering from 
the bothersome symptoms, or Jock 
Itch (Tinea cruris), you should be 
using Cruex® Medicated Spray-On 
Powder. 

Cruex provides fast relief. It 
soothes itchy, inflamed skin. Ab- 
sorbs perspiration. Helps cushion 
against further irritation. And, 
because it’s medicated, Cruex is 
strong enough to help prevent the 
fungous infection that can develop 
when these annoying symptoms 
are improperly treated. 

Since Cruex is a spray-on 
powder: it penetrates into hard-to- 
reach places... you avoid the 
messiness of creams, ointments, 
and powders...and you eliminate 
the pain of rubbing, dabbing, or > — 
smearing on to sore, inflamed skin. 

Get relief—fast. Avoid embarrassing itch, too. 
With Cruex. Soothing, cooling Cruex. 


Cruex 


Guaranteed to work, or your money back from the manufacturer. 












LETTERS 


abominably smug. Extremities do have 
their place in the world, and that is precise 
ly where the middle is not 

MICHAEL G. DRIVER 

San Francisco 


Sir / Amen! The middle will be as honor 
able as the left or the right only when it is 
peopled by those who have considered and 
practiced their reasons for being there 

The sum total of my values and opin- 
ions—conservative on some issues, liberal 
on others—has made me an “independent” 
voter, but such inconsistency has forced 
those around me to hang a “middle” label 
around my neck. There are people in the 
middle who have chosen (not defaulted 
into) the center of the political spectrum 

DAVID WELBOURN 

Lewiston, Me 


Sir / To choose the best from the left and 
the right and arrive at a compromising mid- 
dle does not indicate that people are toler 
ant or indifferent. On the contrary, it dem- 
onstrates that we in the middle are capable 
of exercising good judgment and prudence 
All three groups are necessary if we are to 
obtain a just and free society 

GINETTE T. HOCHMAN 

Florence, N.J 


Meager Rears? 


Sir / North American women—with the 
obvious exceptions of blacks and those of 
Latino descent—have really no use for the 
Tanga, or String [July 1}. They are gener- 
ally well-endowed, but they most certainly 
lack the proper posteriors for this look. I 
suggest to the rest of North American fe- 
males to refrain from showing their mea- 
ger rears and concentrate on what they can 
more successfully exhibit 

JUAN FRANCISCO LUNA V 

New York City 


Sir / Your nubile nudes are retrogressing to 
diapers. What could be more appropriate? 
SALINDA BEWLEY 
Birmingham 


Sir / The String: legalized streaking 
JOHN J. LYONS 
Chicago 


Sir / These indecent Strings are worn to stir 
up lust in the hearts of carnal men. No won 
der the number of rapes is increasing. Too 
often it is the innocent lady who suffers the 
results of lust that has been stirred up by 
the indecent exposure of others 

ROBERT G. CUNDIF# 

Jackson, Ky 
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Heres 


How 
You Can 
Sponsor 


A Child 





Here’s What You Do 


e Fill out your name and address on the coupon. 
e Indicate your preference of boy or girl, and country. 


OF cee 


@ Check the box marked “Choose any child who needs 
my help,” allowing us to assign you a child from our 
emergency list. 

@ Enclose your first monthly check. The cost is only $15 
each month to help a child who needs you. 


Here’s What You Will Receive 


@ In about two weeks you'll receive a Personal Sponsor 
Folder with photograph and information on the child 
you sponsor and a description of the project where the 
child receives help. 

e Later on, ..a “welcome letter” from the overseas field 
Office. 

@ Progress reports on the child when you request them. 

e A Christmas greeting from the child. 

e The opportunity to write directly to the child. You will 
be given the mailing address and detailed instructions 
on mail to your child’s country. 

@ Letters from the child answering your correspondence. 
You receive the child's original letter and an English 
translation from an overseas office. (Staff workers help 
children unable to write.) 

e And the satisfaction that comes from helping a deserv- 
ing child. 


Here's What Your 
Sponsored Child Receives 


@ In children’s homes: supplementary food, clothing, 
medical care, and dedicated housemothers. 

e In Family Helper Projects: school supplies and cloth- 
ing, medical assistance, emergency food and shelter, 
and family guidance from a trained child care worker. 

@ Special aid depending on the country and the type of 
project. 

@ Psychological support because the child knows you care. 


Sponsors are urgently needed for children in: Brazil, India, 
Guatemala and Indonesia. 






























Write today: Verent J, Mills 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, Inc. 
Box 26511, Richmond, Va. 23261 
I wish to sponsor a [-] boy [7] girl in 





(Country) 
] Choose any child who needs my help. I will pay $15 a month. 

1 enclose first payment of $ . Send me child’s name, story, 

address and picture. 

I cannot sponsor a child but want to give $____ 

~] Please send me more information. 








CO 


Address 
City 





-_-_————————— 


State Ei 
Registered (VFA-080) with the U.S. Government's Advisory Committee on 


Voluntary Foreign Aid. Gifts are tax deductible. Canadians: Write 1407 Yonge, 
Toronto 7. 


712070 
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AMERICAN NOTES 


“God, Give Us Men!” 


With jowls jiggling and eyebrows all 
but airborne, North Carolina’s retiring 
Democratic Senator Sam Ervin could 
not resist going out on a quote. As the 
Senate Watergate committee gathered 
in the Old Senate Caucus Room for its 
final news conference, Ervin summed up 
the meaning of it all with the help of lib- 
eral sayings from the Scriptures and the 
classics, including a ripely solemn 
phrase from Rudyard Kipling: “For the 
sin they do by two and two they must 
pay for one by one.” 

As for guarding against future Wa- 
tergates, Ervin said that he knew of no 
better guide than a selection from a verse 
by an all-but-forgotten American poet 
named Josiah Gilbert Holland (1819- 
81). Senator Sam may well have been 
the only man in the United States who 
could recall the lines he intoned for a 
spellbound crowd of newsmen, Senate 
aides and tourists: 


God, give us Men! A time like this 
demands 

Strong minds, great hearts, true faith 
and ready hands; 

Men whom the lust of office does not 
kill; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot 
buy; 

Men who possess opinions and a will; 

Men who have honor; men who will 
not lie; 

Men who can stand before a 
demagogue 

And damn his treacherous flatteries 
without winking! 

Tall men, sun-crowned, who live 
above the fog 

In public duty and in private 
thinking. 


Straight Talk 


A multicolored map of the U.S. ap- 
pears on the television screen and slow- 
ly begins to burn from the center. As 
the flame widens, voice-over narration 
accompanies a dramatic juxtaposition of 
images and objects to conjure up for the 
viewer a reckless driver, an unconcerned 
citizen littering a street, a man confront- 
ed by a bottle-laden table who declares, 
“One more won't hurt,” and another 
man’s gruff refusal to sign a petition to 
fight pollution. After the map is burned 
totally black, a wind begins to scatter 
the ashes and a deep, doom-ridden voice 
warns: “Great civilizations decay from 


within. But it’s up to you. Will history re- 
peat itself?” 

This apocalyptic message is not the 
handiwork of aging cynics gone sour on 
the American dream but of six Naper- 
ville, Ill., teen-agers. Invited by A. Ei- 
coff & Co., a Chicago advertising agen- 
cy, to dream up a 60-second public- 
service spot, the youngsters produced a 
stark, unadorned outcry against what 
they conceived to be a deadening de- 
cline in the quality of American life. 
When agency professionals suggested 
that they coat their bitter pill with a car- 
toon format or offer solutions to the 
problems they were portraying, the stu- 
dents flatly refused. The commercial will 
be aired as is in Chicago next week, and 
the agency hopes to distribute it nation- 
ally. “They wouldn’t put any icing on 
the cake,” says Carole Darr, the agen- 
cy’s creative director. “They figured 
nothing will ever change if you give peo- 
ple an out.” 


Surveillance Sale 


In the wake of détente, American 
businessmen have discovered that the 
Soviet Union is a promising market for 
everything from soft drinks to heavy ma- 
chinery. But now a more sensitive line 
of goods is about to go on sale in Mos- 
cow. The Soviet Chamber of Commerce 
has invited several U.S. companies to 
put on display at an exhibit of modern 
crime technology such wondrous elec- 
tronic devices as an $8,700 spectrograph 
(voiceprint identification machine), a 
$3,695 psychological-stress evaluator, 
which serves as a lie detector or inter- 
rogation aid, and an as yet unmarketed 
“fraudproof identification system,” 
which uses light patterns that cannot be 
duplicated to prevent the fraudulent use 
of credit or ID cards (all Soviet citizens 
over age 16 now carry identification 
cards). The most likely Russian custom- 
ers: the KGB (the Soviet secret police) 
and the Ministry of Internal Affairs, 
which monitors the compulsory Soviet 
ID system. 

There is a growing congressional 
sentiment that the peddling of surveil- 
lance gadgetry in the Soviet Union is 
carrying détente too far. This is “anal- 
ogous to selling gas chambers to Hit- 
ler,” says Ohio Congressman Charles 
Vanik, one of 50 Congressmen who sup- 
port a bill that would sharply restrict 
such sales. They fear that political pris- 
oners and dissidents would be the first 
and most obvious targets of such equip- 
ment and that the sale of it by U.S. busi- 
nessmen is unconscionable. 
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WATERGATE 








The Tide Turns Back Toward Impeachment 


In recent weeks President Nixon has 
had reason to believe that he was on 
the upswing in his battle to turn back 
the advance of impeachment. His trips 
to the Middle East and the Soviet Union 
were marked by some modest successes 
that reinforced his record of accomplish- 
ment in foreign policy. At home the im- 
peachment drive seemed to be faltering 
in Congress, slowed by legalistic detail 
and partisan bickering. There were no 
new Watergate sensations, and the pub- 
lic appeared weary of the deepest polit- 
ical scandal in U.S. history. 

Last week the mood in Washington 
changed abruptly. Impeachment once 
again picked up momentum in Con- 
gress. Despite some past mistakes, Rep- 





resentative Peter Rodino’s Judiciary 
Committee was now seen to have per- 
formed remarkably well in virtually un- 
charted constitutional waters. As it 
wound up its examination of Nixon’s 
“defense” witnesses—who turned out to 
be markedly unhelpful to the President 
—it seemed almost certain that a vote 
for impeachment would come by the end 
of the month. The previous week’s min- 
imum estimate of votes for impeach- 
ment (25 to 13) was now moving toward 
the maximum estimate (29 to 9). House 
Speaker Carl Albert and Democratic 
Floor Leader Thomas P. O'Neill have 
agreed that the full House come to a 
final vote no later than Aug. 23. 

The President had his own day in 
court. Special Counsel James St. Clair 
squared off against Special Prosecutor 
Leon Jaworski before the Supreme 
Court in three hours of historic argu- 
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ments about presidential privilege. At 
issue was whether the President must 
turn over 64 more White House tapes 
to Judge John Sirica for use as evidence 
in the trial of seven other Nixon aides 
(see cover story next page). It was not 
known just how damaging to the Pres- 
ident’s cause the withheld tapes might 
be. But Nixon, tempted to turn them 
over to avoid a confrontation with the 
courts, made the final decision to sup- 
press them after spending two entire 
mornings listening to them. 

While the suspense built up in an- 
ticipation of the court decision, it was a 
week of growing troubles for Nixon: 

> A federal jury in Washington con- 
victed John Ehrlichman, one of the 
President's two former clos- 
est advisers, of conspiring to 
violate the civil rights of 
Daniel Ellsberg’s psychia- 
trist, and of lying to both 
the FBI and a federal grand 
jury about authorizing the 
break-in of the psychia- 
trist’s office. 

> The House Judiciary 
Committee released more 
than 4,000 pages of evi- 
dence that it has compiled 
so far on the Watergate 
break-in and cover-up. 
There was fresh and (for the 
President) damning new 
detail. The bulk of evidence 
indicated that Nixon was 
deeply involved in the cov- 
er-up—and even earlier 
than some of his critics had 
previously assumed. 

>» The Judiciary Com- 
mittee also released a care- 
fully transcribed version of 
the White House tapes con- 
taining some astounding 
discrepancies with the Pres- 
ident’s edited version. Conversations 
were shown to have been truncated or 
omitted entirely from the version of the 
tapes that the President had proclaimed 
to be finally telling the full story. Some 
of the dialogue contains exhortations to 
his aides to “stonewall” rather than tell 
the truth to investigators. 

> The Senate Watergate committee 
finally published its report on the case. 
To Nixon, the most damaging part was 
an account of how his closest friend, 
CG. (“Bebe”) Rebozo, had probably 
used about $50,000 in campaign contri- 
butions—some of them carefully laun- 
dered to conceal the source—to pay for 
diamond earrings for the President’s 
wife and other personal luxuries. 

Those who believed that the Pres- 
ident had not been hurt by last week’s re- 
ports argued that only some major 
bombshell establishing the President's 





criminality would lead to his impeach- 
ment. Whether such an overwhelming 
piece of evidence exists—or if it does, 
whether he would allow it to be revealed 
—is doubtful. Moreover, the view that 
impeachment should occur only for an 
indictable crime is denied by most con- 
stitutional experts. 

“(This doctrine] leaves the country 
without the means to assure responsible 
self-government in certain contingen- 
cies,” Columnist William F. Buckley Jr. 
pointed out last week. “There are any 
number of activities, not formally pro- 
scribed by the law, which a President 
could legally undertake at indescribable 
cost to the Republic.” Buckley imagined 
a number of fanciful actions for which 
a President should be indicted, such as 
commuting the sentences of all federal 
prisoners or taking a six-month vaca- 
tion. Notwithstanding such reductio ad 
absurdum, Buckley says, the principle 
remains: “Congress has got to retain the 
right to pass judgment on gross pres- 
idential abuses: the true, and studied, 
disrespect for the sophisticated obliga- 
tions of office.” 

Sheer Volume. The evidence pro- 
duced so far would lead to an indict- 
ment of Nixon in almost any U:S, court. 
Yet what his supporters now seem to 
be demanding for impeachment is not 
merely an indictable offense but some 
piece of evidence that will make a pri- 
ma facie case for conviction. There are 
growing signs in Congress that this strat- 
egy is losing ground. A move in the 
House among supporters of the Presi- 
dent to convert the impeachment vote 
to a motion of censure—thereby allow- 
ing them to vote against Nixon without 
alienating many voters who still back 
him—is also likely to fail. 

The White House clearly hoped that 
the sheer volume of the disclosures—218 
pages of Judiciary Committee compar- 
isons of transcripts, more than 4,000 
pages of other committee evidence, the 
2,217-page draft of the final Senate Wa- 
tergate committee report, the long ar- 
guments before the Supreme Court 
—would further numb the minds of 
many Watergate-weary Americans. 
Press Secretary Ronald Ziegler dis- 
missed the Judiciary Committee tran- 
scripts as part of “a hyped-up public re- 
lations campaign,” and the Watergate 
committee allegations about the Rebozo 
fund as “warmed-over baloney.” 

The President may well be under- 
estimating the public. When all 1,253 
pages of the original White House tran- 
scripts were released in April, many Ad- 
ministration supporters hoped that the 
formidable mass of evidence would de- 
ter many people from inspecting it close- 
ly. But it turned out differently, and it 
probably will again. 
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COVER STORY 


"The United States v. 


Richard M. Nixon, 
President, et al.” 


Under few political systems in the world could a head of 
state find himself locked in legal combat before his country’s high- 
est court as the proclaimed adversary of his own Government. 
Even by the distorted standards of Watergate, the case before 
the U.S. Supreme Court was unique in terms of law, politics and 
history. The President faced the lawful challenge of a Special 
Prosecutor he himself had appointed only seven months before. 
The prosecutor pleaded for a ruling to compel the release of ev- 
idence that might hasten Richard Nixon’s removal from office 
by impeachment. The President, through his advocate, sought 
protection from such an order, plus the court’s imprimatur on 
his very special view of presidential prerogatives. 

It was a confrontation of high suspense because of the issues 
and because of the uncertainties of the climax. How broadly the 
court would rule, by what margin, and how the President would 
respond could only be guessed at week’s end. Each of these el- 
ements could be crucial in the months ahead. 

The specific legal questions before the court did not, of course, 
involve impeachment directly. As debated in a historic three- 
hour oral argument last week, the basic dispute was constitu- 
tional: Does the President have the power to withhold from use 
in the September conspiracy trial of six former aides 64 tape re- 
cordings of White House conversations—merely on his asser- 
tion that it is not in the public interest to release them? That 
extravagant claim of absolute Executive privilege, applying even 
to conversations that may have been part of a criminal con- 
spiracy, had never been made to the court before. 

There were signs that the answer from the Justices would be 
no. At week’s end, it was understood, one Justice had already 
been assigned to write an outline for an opinion. That prelim- 
inary draft was to be used as a basis for discussing a final de- 
cision. Though not necessarily of one mind on all of the issues, 
the jurists plainly recognized both the constitutional importance 
and political explosiveness of the case. Therefore they were ex- 
pected to try to find common ground for a unanimous ruling. 


na sense, the Justices as well as the parties involved have a 

stake in United States of America v. Richard M. Nixon, Pres- 

ident of the United States. A panel that has been reluctant to 

break new judicial ground has now been asked to rule ona fun- 
damental question involving the constitutional balance between 
the judiciary and the presidency. More immediately, the deci- 
sion could force Nixon to yield evidence that might bolster the 
Special Prosecutor's conspiracy case against former Nixon 
aides and influence the eventual outcome of the impeachment 
process under way in the Congress by providing significant new 
evidence. 

It is widely assumed that the tapes he is withholding are at 
least as harmful to his cause as the conversations he has already 
released—and little more is needed to convince all but his die- 
hard supporters in Congress that he was part of the cover-up con- 
spiracy. Although no one could be sure, the additional material 
might even provide evidence to satisfy Presidential Defense At- 
torney James St. Clair’s narrow definition of an impeachable 
act: A serious, indictable crime. Few constitutional scholars agree 
with St. Clair’s restrictive view; most consider such a broad 
offense as failure to faithfully execute the laws grounds for 
impeachment. 

Ostensibly, Nixon’s no-win choice in the face of an adverse 
decision would be to yield the tapes and their damaging con- 
tents or defy the Supreme Court. Theoretically, he could also, of 
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course, take the embarrassing step of pleading his Fifth Amend- 
ment privilege against self-incrimination. 

Failure to comply with the court would seem a certain route 
to impeachment in the House and conviction in the Senate. Even 
Vice President Gerald Ford, who contends that the prospect of 
impeachment has been diminishing, concedes that defiance of 
the court would create “a whole new ball game.” Yale Law Pro- 
fessor Alexander Bickel, who has been both critical of and sym- 
pathetic toward various Nixon legal claims, declares, “I don’t 
know anyone who argues that when you get to a court decree 
after adjudication there is any kind of moral or legal right to 
defy it.” Nixon’s rationale for intransigence would doubtless be 
based on the separation-of-powers principle expressed in briefs 
already submitted—that he must not subordinate the Executive 
Branch to the will of the judiciary in a matter he considers es- 
sential to the effective functioning of the presidency. 

No President has ever explicitly defied a direct order of the 
Supreme Court when it was acting as a body. Franklin Roo- 
sevelt was apparently prepared to do so “to protect the eco- 
nomic and political security of this nation” in 1935, when the 
court was expected to rule that holders of Government bonds 
were entitled to payment in gold. But the court surprised him by 
voting, 5 to 4, to uphold his position. Andrew Jackson in 1832 
sharply objected to a ruling that federal authorities, rather than 
the state of Georgia, should take jurisdiction over the case of a 
missionary to the Cherokee Indians who was imprisoned by the 
state. Jackson reputedly said, “Well, [Chief Justice] John Mar- 
shall has made his decision; now let him enforce it.” That rul- 
ing, however, did not specifically require Jackson to take any 
action. Other Presidents have bowed to decisions they consid- 
ered wholly wrong. When Harry Truman’s seizure of strikebound 
steel mills during the Korean War was declared unconstitution- 
al, he yielded to the Supreme Court ruling. “I have no ambi- 
tion,” he said, “to be a dictator.” 

Yet noncompliance by Nixon now remains at least a small 
possibility. St. Clair told reporters after the Supreme Court ar- 
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PRESIDENTIAL LAWYER ST. CLAIR BEFORE ENTERING COURT 


guments that he did not know whether the President would yield. 
It would seem more politically expedient, and more in keeping 
with previous tactics, for Nixon to cooperate in principle—and 
then delay actual delivery of the tapes as long as possible. St. 
Clair seemed to suggest that possibility when he said that it 
might take two months for the 64 tapes to be submitted for screen- 
ing by Federal Judge John J. Sirica if Sirica’s original order to pro- 
duce the tapes is sustained by the Supreme Court. Special Pros- 
ecutor Leon Jaworski is now thinking in terms of a few days. 


f the tapes are produced, the White House might report, as it 
has in the past, that some recordings mentioned in the sub- 
poena simply were never made. So far the White House has 
said that 13 tapes previously sought do not exist. Others may 
contain gaps, like a 19-minute blank reported last week by the 
Special Prosecutor's office to have been discovered in one tape. 
Assuming that Nixon does comply with an adverse deci- 
sion, it seems unlikely that the tapes would reach the House in 
time for its impeachment debate. Democratic leaders are al- 
ready reconciled to having the Judiciary Committee proceed with 
its vote on articles of impeachment without any such added ev- 
idence. The full House, too, probably will act without it. But se- 
nior Democrats who will be running the proceeding are con- 
fident that if the tapes must be yielded for the criminal trial of 
Nixon's former aides, the legal right of the Senate to acquire 
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them for the trial of the President will be overpowering—and 
they will almost certainly be available by then. 

However uncertain the final impact on Nixon’s fate, the Su- 
preme Court hearing with its anticipation of a high-stakes legal 
showdown gripped Washington. The event drew a mixed crowd 
of Washington’s legal elite, some Watergate figures and an ea- 
ger assemblage of college students, law instructors, office work- 
ers and tourists. Many people waited outside the imposing mar- 
ble structure through two warm nights to get a crack at the 390 
seats reserved for the public. Most were to be available only on 
a rotational basis, their occupants moving on after five minutes. 
When the doors opened at 9 a.m., the crowd jammed into the or- 
nate, high-ceilinged chamber, squeezed shoulder-to-shoulder on 
benches or knee-to-knee on metal folding chairs. H.R. Halde- 
man, a defendant in the September trial, walked in beside As- 
sistant Special Prosecutor Richard Ben-Veniste and found him- 
self sitting beside Jaworski’s wife in the VIP section. 


he audience rose in silence as all nine black-robed Jus- 

tices filed solemnly from behind maroon draperies and 

took their black leather swivel chairs behind their long, 

semi-hexagonal bench. From Chief Justice Warren Burg- 
er, sitting with white-haired dignity at the center, the Justices 
were positioned on his flanks in order of descending seniority: 
William O. Douglas, William J. Brennan, Potter Stewart, Byron 
R. White, Thurgood Marshall, Harry A. Blackmun, Lewis F. 
Powell Jr., William H. Rehnquist. After Burger briefly an- 
nounced an action in an unrelated case, Rehnquist, a recent Jus- 
tice Department colleague of two of the Watergate cover-up de- 
fendants, left the chamber. He did not take part in the Nixon 
case. “I feel like a starting player injured just before the big 
game,” he has said. From their elevated platform, the unsmiling 
Justices imposingly dominated the scene. 

As the trio of lawyers who argued the case took turns at the 
lectern, each was rendered somewhat less than life-size by the 
hugeness of the marble-columned chamber. Some of the tension 
eased as the arguments progressed. Occasionally a Justice would 
exchange asides with a colleague. The opposing attorneys 
shunned oratorical flights, spoke in calm tones that at times al- 
most understated their cases. Yet each was distinctive. 

Appearing first in opposing the President's attempt to over- 
turn Judge Sirica’s ruling, Special Prosecutor Jaworski spoke soft- 
ly in the muted twang of a Texas gentleman. Almost imme- 
diately he was thrown off stride by technical questions from the 
unusually attentive and loquacious Justices. Although this was 
his fourth Supreme Court appearance, Jaworski even forgot the 
procedural reality that he was representing Sirica as well as his 
own position on the tapes subpoena; his counsel passed him a 
note reminding him of that fact. 

Yet Jaworski rose to the moment in making his major point: 
“Now, the President may be right in how he reads the Consti- 
tution. But he may also be wrong. If he is wrong, who is to tell 
him so? This nation’s constitutional form of government is in se- 
rious jeopardy if the President, any President, is to say that the 
Constitution means what he says it does, and that there is no 
one, not even the Supreme Court, to tell him otherwise.” 

Making his first appearance before the high court, St. Clair 
proved more assured and forceful than Jaworski. He folded his 
hands at ease on the lectern, waved his dark-rimmed glasses to 
emphasize an argument. Brilliantly maneuvering to make the 
best of a case that many constitutional experts consider unten- 
able, he nevertheless was cornered by deft questioning into re- 
vealing the unreasonable limits of the President's privilege claims. 
Yet he repeatedly drove home his central theme: “The Pres- 
ident is not above the law. Nor does he contend that he is. What 
he does contend is that as President the law can be applied to 
him in only one way, and that is by impeachment.” But a de- 
cision against Nixon would inevitably affect impeachment, St. 
Clair warned the court, and that is a political “thicket” into 
which the Justices should not intrude. 

Finally, appearing in rebuttal to complete Jaworski’s case, 
his diminutive (5 ft. 6 in.) chief counsel, Philip Lacovara, 30, 
proved most professionally proficient of the three. Speaking 
quickly and precisely without notes, he rescued Jaworski from 
technical pitfalls and calmly challenged the Chief Justice on his 
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interpretation of legal precedents. He urged the court not to shy 
away from a decision that might have profound political im- 
plications nor to shun its duty to decide a basic constitutional 
issue. He asked the Justices to “fully, explicitly, decisively—and 
definitively—uphold Judge Sirica’s decision.” 

Lacovara’s use of the term “definitively” was a subtle re- 
minder that the President had once pledged to obey a “defin- 
itive” decision of the Supreme Court in the original tapes fight 
waged by Jaworski’s predecessor Archibald Cox. After Nixon 
had Cox fired for seeking this evidence, the political furor that fol- 
lowed forced the President to drop his planned appeal to the Su- 
preme Court. Instead he yielded to an appeals court ruling that 
he surrender the first group of recordings. At that time Nixon’s 
constitutional consultant, Charles Alan Wright, assured Judge Si- 
rica, “This President does not defy the law. He will comply in 
full with the orders of this court.” To Wright's embarrassment, 
two of the nine subpoenaed tapes then turned out to be “non- 
existent” and a third contained the celebrated 18-minute buzz- 
filled erasure. 

Though Nixon and his aides have pointedly refused to re- 
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new any such pledge this time, the Justices chose not 

to ask St. Clair pointblank whether Nixon would comply. 

St. Clair adroitly sidestepped whenever the question seemed im- 
minent. Yet the subject became tantalizingly relevant when sev- 
eral Justices objected to Jaworski’s charge that Nixon was set- 
ting himself up as the sole judge of the Constitution. As Justice 
Stewart said of the President: “He is submitting his position to 
the Court and asking us to agree with it.” Jaworski was hardly 
ina position to say that Nixon might not comply, but Justice Mar- 
shall later invited St. Clair to clarify the matter. 

Marshall: You are still leaving it up to this court to decide? 

St. Clair: Yes, in a sense. 

Marshall: In what sense? 

St. Clair: In the sense that this court has the obligation to de- 
termine the law. The President also has an obligation to carry 
out his constitutional duties. 

Marshall: Well, do you agree that [Executive privilege] is 
what is before this court, and you are submitting it to this court 
for decision? 

St. Clair: This is being submitted to this court for its guid- 
ance and judgment with respect to the law. The President, on 
the other hand, has his obligations under the Constitution. 

Technically, of course, the question of compliance was not be- 
fore the court. The Justices, operating on the longstanding pre- 
sumption of acquiescence to their rulings, were properly more 
interested in the fundamental legal issues. They showed their in- 
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terest by barraging the three attorneys with nearly 350 ques- 
tions. Since the heaviest burden rested on St. Clair to prove the 
Sirica order invalid, the most provocative questions were aimed 
at the President's lawyer. In the process, St. Clair sometimes 
seemed trapped in the illogic of his position. His major claims: 


I. THE COURT LACKS JURISDICTION 


The President is the nation’s chief law-enforcement official 
with final authority over whom to prosecute and with what ev- 
idence, St. Clair argued. Hence the Special Prosecutor is a sub- 
ordinate member of the Executive Branch. The courts simply 
have no authority to intervene in such an “intra-branch” dis- 
pute between these two officials. Referring to Jaworski as “my 
brother”—a courtroom courtesy—St. Clair belittled the Special 
Prosecutor’s claim that he had been granted independent au- 
thority having the force of law by both the President and the At- 
torney General in the prosecution of Watergate crimes. “A Spe- 
cial Prosecutor with the power that my brother suggests he has 
is a constitutional anomaly,” St. Clair claimed. “We have only 
three branches, not three and a third, or three and a half, or 
four. There is only one Executive Branch. And the Executive 
power is vested in a President.” 

Then Stewart shrewdly drew St. Clair into comparing Ja- 
worski with a U.S. Attorney who might seek confidential doc- 
uments from the President for a criminal trial. Stewart wanted 
to know what would happen if the President disagreed and the 
US. Attorney persisted because he was “sworn to uphold jus- 
tice.” “Then you would have a new U.S. Attorney,” St. Clair 

said, intentionally eliciting a laugh from the au- 

iyo dience. But Stewart forced St. Clair to admit that 

i Jaworski, unlike a U.S. Attorney, could not be 

fired by the President without the approval of 

leaders of Congress—a condition that had 
been specifically prescribed by Nixon. 

St. Clair: That is correct. And he has 
not been dismissed. Nor is he likely to be. 
Stewart: And until and unless he is, 
we have a case in controversy of a very 
real kind. 

Several other Justices also 
seemed to agree that the President 

had, as Stewart put it, “dealt 

Suir —t himself out” of the intra- 

i>’ branch argument by increas- 

3 ing the independence of the 

office of Special Prosecutor 

and by relinquishing the uni- 
lateral power to fire Jaworski. 


Il. PRIVILEGE IS ABSOLUTE 


St. Clair contended that the Constitution grants the Pres- 
ident, at least as an implied power, an unqualified right to main- 
tain the confidentiality of his conversations with his advisers. 
Only he can decide which conversations he will make public, 
and the courts cannot challenge that decision. It is a political de- 
cision and, if abused, the only remedy is impeachment. Burger 
and White wondered if the subpoenaed conversations did not at 
least have to deal with official duties, and St. Clair agreed. Pow- 
ell then elicited the catch-22 kind of circuitous reasoning that 
characterizes much of the St. Clair argument. 

Powell: What public interest is there in preserving secrecy 
with respect to a criminal conspiracy? 

St. Clair: The answer, sir, is that a criminal conspiracy is 
criminal only after it’s proven to be criminal. 

Powell: What is the public interest in keeping that secret? 

St. Clair: To avail the President, if your honor please, of a 
free and untrammeled source of information. 

Marshall attacked the point by posing a hypothetical con- 
versation involving the sale of a judgeship. Should the President 
be entitled to confidentiality? 

St. Clair; Absolutely ... The remedy is that he should be 
impeached. 

Marshall: How are you going to impeach him if you don’t 
know about it? You're on the prongs of a dilemma, huh? [When 
St. Clair demurred, Marshall pushed on.] If you know the Pres- 
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ident is doing something wrong, you can impeach him. But the 
only way you can find out is this way, so you don’t impeach him. 
You lose me some place along there. 

St. Clair: Human experience has not demonstrated that’s a 
fact. Very few things forever are hidden. 


ill. JAWORSKI HAS INSUFFICIENT NEED 


St. Clair argued that Jaworski has not demonstrated a need 
for the subpoenaed conversations sufficient to overrule the Pres- 
ident’s presumed privilege. Procedural rules place a burden upon 
Jaworski to specify his reason for wanting each tape; he did so 
in a 49-page memo to Judge Sirica. Lacovara contended that 
since Sirica had found the explanations satisfactory, the Justices 
could only involve themselves in the question if they believed Si- 
rica had abused his discretion. “This Prosecutor [Jaworski] has 
a plethora of information,” countered St. Clair. “He says he wants 
to try the case with all the evidence. Nobody tries any case with 
all the evidence. You would be buried in minutiae.” Later, St. 
Clair accused Jaworski of really wanting the tapes to aid in the 
impeachment inquiry and not for the trial. 

Marshall asked how St. Clair could be certain that the sub- 
poenaed tapes should be protected by privilege when the Pres- 
ident’s lawyer readily admitted that he had not heard them him- 
self. St. Clair claimed that it was enough to know that they were 
conversations between the President and his advisers. White 
wanted to know how Jaworski could be expected to specify what 
the conversations involved. 

White: He’s never listened to the tapes. He doesn’t know pre- 
cisely what’s on them. You would say that he could never sub- 
poena a tape unless he had already gotten it. 

St. Clair: That’s right ... There must be a specific showing 
of relevance and admissibility ... That’s his problem, not mine. 


IV. NIXON CANNOT BE NAMED A CO-CONSPIRATOR 


Though several Justices seemed to think that the matter was 
largely irrelevant to their main decision, St. Clair drew rela- 
tively few objections to his contention that the Watergate grand 
jury did not have the right to name Nixon as an unindicted co- 
conspirator in the cover-up case. “For the purposes of our de- 
cision, we can just lay that fact aside,” Justice Brennan observed 
But St. Clair claimed that it had already prejudiced the im- 
peachment inquiry against Nixon and that he had been unfairly 
reduced to “an 85% President.” 

In apparent agreement with St. Clair, Powell observed, “With 
grand juries sitting all over the United States, and occasionally 
you find a politically motivated prosecutor—that’s a rather far- 
reaching power, if it exists.” Stewart, on the other hand, did not 
accept the St. Clair argument that if a grand jury lacks the pow- 
er to indict a sitting President, it cannot name him as an un- 
indicted co-conspirator either: “I should think you could run the 
argument the other way, saying that since the President cannot 
be indicted, then all that can happen to him is that he can be 
named as an unindicted co-conspirator.” 

Yet it was the possible effect the Supreme Court case might 
have on the impeachment that obviously most concerned St. 
Clair. Reversing their normal roles of worrying about the ul- 
timate impact of a decision rather than the narrow legal ques- 
tion before the court, the more liberal Justices this time seemed 
to dismiss impeachment as of no concern in this case. Declared 
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Brennan: “You have not convinced me that we are drawn into 
it by deciding this case. How are we drawn into the impeach- 
ment proceedings by deciding this case?” 

St. Clair: The impact of a decision in this case undeniably, 
in my view . . . will not be overlooked. 

Brennan: Any decision of this court has ripples. 

When the surprisingly low-key debate ended, some court ex- 
perts professed disappointment that the arguments had not been 
as sophisticated or deeply probing, on the part of either the Jus- 
tices or the attorneys, as the occasion demanded. To most lay- 
men, however, the legal subtleties were not important. Mobbed 
by photographers and spectators on emerging from the hearing, 
Jaworski was confronted by loud applause and a shouted, highly 
unprofessional accolade: “Dynamite job, Leon!” St. Clair, smil- 
ing broadly and radiating confidence, was surrounded by a small- 
er but enthusiastic crowd. 


he Justices retreated to their private conference room to 

begin the hard work of constructing a decision—one for 

which the present court will be long remembered. Dur- 

ing Warren Burger's five years as Chief Justice, the court 
has seemed unable to establish a firm identity or to move with 
consistent direction. The Burger bench contrasts sharply with 
its activist predecessor, and the difference was being vividly re- 
called last week because of the death of former Chief Justice 
Earl Warren (see THE LAW). 

The four Nixon appointees have given the court a more con- 
servative tone. That was to be expected; Candidate Nixon in 
1968 promised to appoint “strict constructionists.” But the Burg- 
er Court has also on occasion seemed so indecisive as to leave con- 
fusion in the wake of crucial opinions. When it ruled against 
capital punishment—an emotional issue that even the Warren 
Court had avoided—the vote was 5 to 4 and each Justice wrote 
a separate opinion. Partly as a result, half the states have draft- 
ed new statutes (still untested) reviving the death penalty. 

Last year the court gave local jurisdictions the right to apply 
their own standards in determining what is illegally obscene. 
But this year it unanimously overturned one such local ruling 
while upholding another. Now the way is open for an endless 
string of smut cases to be appealed to the Supreme Court. In 
school desegregation disputes, the court has seemed ambivalent, 
particularly on the question of busing. After one decision that ap- 
peared to encourage busing, Burger issued an unusual “mem- 
orandum” suggesting that lower courts were misreading the 
ruling. 

On some important occasions, of course, the court has left 
no doubt about where it stands. It has struck down state laws bar- 
ring abortion, for instance, and extended the guarantee of coun- 
sel to persons accused of misdemeanors that carry a jail term 
(previously the guarantee was for felony defendants only). The 
court unanimously rejected the Administration’s claim of au- 
thority to install wiretaps without warrants in domestic national- 
security investigations. 

Part of the reason for the zigzag effect is that Burger has 
been less adept than Warren was in building consensus—or even 
promoting amity—among the nine jurists. Stories about bick- 
ering behind the bench have been surfacing regularly. Promot- 
ing harmony would not be easy for any Chief Justice now be- 
cause of the court’s delicate ideological balance. There are three 
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consistent conservatives (Burger, Blackmun, Rehnquist), three 
liberals (Douglas, Brennan, Marshall) and three swing men who 
are often unpredictable (White, Stewart, Powell). 

Privately Burger insists that the court has ended a long pe- 
riod of transition from the Warren era. “We're moving straight 
down the road, holding to our course,” he has said. “Just be- 
cause we refuse to extend a rule further, some people say we're 
backing away from progress made by the Warren Court. That is 
simply not true. In some cases, the Warren Court went too far. 
Now we're coming out of that phase.” 

Any court, of course, can be difficult to handicap on 
a given case. Despite the predictions of experts, despite 
the hints expressed in last week's hearing, no one could 
be completely certain how any of the eight Justices would 
fall. Yet each Justice has a record that law professors 
and others continually consult in trying to assess how he 
may rule in a specific case. TIME Correspondent David 
Beckwith, a lawyer himself, has surveyed such experts 
and offered this shorthand guide to the eight Justices as 
they forge their portentous decision: 


WARREN E. BURGER, 66, a Republican appointed by Nix- 
on in 1969, believes so strongly in public figures’ right to 
confidentiality that he has often said that “interviewing 
a judge’s clerk is like bugging his phone.” Thinks that 
many newsmen are biased against him personally and 
against Republicans in general. As an Assistant Attor- 
ney General in 1953, argued that the Supreme Court 
had no authority to review the President’s hiring and fir- 
ing power (the court disagreed). As an appeals judge and 
as Chief Justice, has generally been a law-and-order man 
with a narrow view of the judiciary’s right to innovate, 
but has reacted angrily to arbitrary decisions by Exec- 
utive agencies. Likes Nixon personally and is said to 
have held up last year’s decision quashing state anti-abor- 
tion laws for a couple of weeks to avoid embarrassing 
the President during the inauguration period. Voted for 
the abortion decision despite strong personal reservations, 
apparently because his vote would not have changed the 
result and he felt that the Chief Justice should not un- 
dermine the majority on such a controversial issue. He seemed 
to be on the fence, but is the man considered most likely to vote 
for Nixon—on the ground that the court should not decide the 
case since it is a political question 


ORACK—BLACK STAR 


HARRY A. BLACKMUN, 65, a Republican appointed by Nixon in 
1970. Called one of the Minnesota Twins because he and Burger 
agree on most decisions and because the two jurists were child- 
hood friends in St. Paul. Shy, slow in his work, and still some- 
what intimidated by the pace and pressure of the high court. 
Personally sensitive to violations of confidentiality, but also fa- 
vors giving prosecutors the tools they need. Has castigated the 
“pall of Watergate” with its “unusual doings in high places.” 
His essentially strict-constructionist sense of judicial power of- 
ten outweighs personal sense of what is right; a foe of the death 
penalty, but voted to uphold its constitutionality. Appeared to 
be sharing the fence with Burger, and while the Twins might 
lean toward Nixon, they were probably reluctant to stand alone. 


LEWIS F. POWELL JR., 66, a Democrat who joined the court in 
1972, is one of the least predictable of the eight and the most flex- 
ible of the Nixon appointees. A gracious, old-school Virginia gen- 
tleman, easily shocked by wrongdoing of all kinds; before last 
year’s restrictive decision on pornography, reportedly favored a 
liberal ruling on First Amendment grounds, then switched after 
viewing reams of hard-core smut. Just before joining the court, 
was on record as pooh-poohing fears about Government wire- 
tapping, then wrote the sharply worded decision rejecting the 
Nixon-Mitchell claim that the Government should be able to 
bug suspected domestic-security risks without first obtaining a 
court order. Universally regarded as a key vote that Nixon must 
have, but appeared incredulous during the oral arguments when 
St. Clair asserted that Executive privilege covers even the dis- 
cussion of a criminal conspiracy. Was considered to be leaning 
slightly toward Jaworski 
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BYRON R. WHITE, 57, a Democrat appointed by John Kennedy 
in 1962, has become a pivotal vote who often sides with the con- 
servatives to form a narrow majority. Least predictable man on 
the court, criticized by some scholars for failing to develop a 
clear legal philosophy despite twelve years on the bench... None- 
theless said to have the quickest mind on the court. Though firm 
in supporting desegregation and antitrust enforcement, experi- 
ence as No. 2 man in the Kennedy Justice Department made 
him a strong advocate of prosecutors’ authority. Also supports 
an active Federal Government and Executive power, when au- 
thorized by Congress. In this case congressional protection of 
the Special Prosecutor's independence may be the key to White’s 
stand. Like Powell, appeared to be leaning toward Jaworski. 
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POTTER STEWART, 59, a Republican appointed by Eisenhower 
in 1959, once seemed mildly conservative but has since moved 
to middle ground and often votes against the Nixon bloc. A 
strong supporter of civil rights and First Amendment privileges, 
as in his dissents in pornography cases. The most aware, least 
ivory tower among the Justices. Pragmatically concerned with a 
decision’s impact. A modest phrasemaker in an effort to give 
the public a handle on a case’s difficulties (on defining obscen- 
ity: “I know it when I see it”; on court antitrust decisions: “The 
only consistency is that the Government always wins”). Has pub- 
licly praised the reporters who helped expose Watergate. Seemed 
an almost certain pro-Jaworski vote. 


WILLIAM J. BRENNAN, 74, a Republican appointed by Eisen- 
hower in 1957, has been a consistent liberal with a broad view 
of judicial powers. The court’s only Roman Catholic, voted to 
end obstacles to abortion, then suffered through demands that 
he be excommunicated. Personally distrusts the press, and in re- 
cent years has generally avoided interviews, but devoutly de- 
fends First Amendment rights. Is known to dislike Nixon so 
much that three years ago, when tempted to resign in order to 
spend more time with his seriously ill wife, he decided to stay in 
office rather than let the President appoint another conserva- 
tive. Considered a certain pro-Jaworski vote. 


WILLIAM ©. DOUGLAS, 75, a Democrat appointed by Franklin 
Roosevelt in 1939, holds the record for Supreme Court longev- 
ity; both he and his pacemaker seem to be going strong. Perhaps 
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the most liberal and libertarian Justice in history as well, ever 
ready to strike a blow against those who abuse executive or leg- 
islative power (“I believe that any time an individual is coerced 
by his Government, he has an action”). Some law school pro- 
fessors criticize him for shortchanging his large talent and writ- 
ing sloppy, ill-researched opinions, none of which fazes him in 
the least. However the court now rules, undoubtedly was tempt- 
ed to write a characteristically abrasive opinion of his own. Ap- 
peared to be firmly pro-Jaworski. 


THURGOOD MARSHALL, 66, a Democrat appointed by Lyndon 
Johnson in 1967, won a score of cases while representing the 
N.A.A.C.P. Legal Defense Fund before the Supreme Court prior 
to 1962, but now finds himself in the Burger Court’s liberal mi- 
nority. The court’s best raconteur, who sometimes likes to jive 
groups of whites by lapsing ostentatiously into a broad black di- 
alect. Has collected an informal panel of law professors and judg- 
es to help choose his clerks, who as a result are now usually the 
best in the building. Still impatient with legal complexities, pre- 
ferring to go to the right or wrong of a situation as he sees it. An- 
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other activist who will have no difficulty concluding that the 
court has authority to decide the case. The most certain pro- 
Jaworski vote. 

On rare occasions, of course, the Supreme Court has mocked 
prognosticators with a ruling contrary to all expert expectation 
In the subpoena case, it was conceivable—barely—that the Jus- 
tices could deadlock at 4 to 4. Legally, that would leave the orig- 
inal Sirica order in force, but politically it would be a kind of 
victory for Nixon. Another option was to return the case to Si- 
rica on some technicality—also a highly improbable result. 

Were it to act out either of these scenarios of surprise, or 
some other, the court in effect would be vindicating St. Clair’s 
bold, circular argument. Stripped of frills, that contention leaves 
the President virtually invulnerable. It says that he cannot be in- 
dicted by a grand jury unless he is first impeached and con- 
victed in Congress, that he can be impeached only for offenses 
that are subject to criminal indictment and that he is the only 
rightful arbiter of what evidence in his possession should be 
made available either to the courts or to the Congress. 

At the center of this circle is the totem of Executive privilege 
—Nixon is ostensibly not protecting himself but his own and his 
presidential successors’ institutional prerogatives. The irony is 
that the Watergate scandal, and the particular showdown be- 
fore the Supreme Court, is more dangerous to the presidency 
than any voluntary concession concerning his privilege would 
be. By his actions, Nixon has invited a ruling from the highest 
court that may for the first time put stated limits on the very im- 
munity he professes to protect. 
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The Case of the Doctored Transcripts 


“I don't give a shit what happens. I want you all to stone- 
wall it, let them plead the Fifth Amendment, cover up or any- 
thing else if it ll save it—save the plan. That's the whole point 
... We're going to protect our people, if we can.”” 


Thus spoke Richard Nixon to some of his top aides on 
March 22, 1973, as he urged them not to cooperate with the 
many investigations of the Watergate scandal that were get- 
ting hotter. His words were tape-recorded, of course, like most 
conversations in the Oval Office. But this particular call for a 
continued cover-up was somehow omitted from a transcript 
of the March 22 meeting that the White House finally released 
—under duress—last April. 

The President's instructions to his lieutenants* emerged 
now because the House Judiciary Committee made its own 
transcripts of eight White House tapes that were turned over 
to the committee by Federal Judge John Sirica. When the com- 
mittee published this material last week, observers quickly dis- 
covered scores of discrepancies between the White House 
transcripts and the committee’s versions. 


*Present at the meeting were: the President, H.R. Haldeman, John Ehr- 
lichman, John Dean and John Mitchell. 
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Some stenographic errors were inevitable in so large a 
mass of material, but curiously, in practically every instance, 
the mistakes in the White House transcripts put the Pres- 
ident in a better light than did the committee’s corrected doc- 
uments. To Nixon’s critics on Capitol Hill, the many omis- 
sions and apparent misstatements in the White House version 
seemed nothing less than a clumsy effort to doctor the ev- 
idence, to cover up the original cover-up. These revelations 
damaged the President and added impetus to the impeach- 
ment drive. 

In addition to the release of the transcripts last week, the 
Judiciary Committee also published an extraordinary body 
of evidence concerning the Watergate case—eight volumes 
in all of more than 4,000 pages (see following story). 

Unhelpful Witnesses. In the meantime, the committee 
moved ahead toward an impeachment vote, now expected by 
the end of the month. For a time last week it appeared that 
the vote might be delayed until mid-August, and a curious ex- 
change of notes took place between House leaders sitting at, 
of all places, the President’s table. While listening to a White 
House briefing from Secretary of State Henry Kissinger, 
House Speaker Carl Albert slipped a piece of paper to Dem- 
ocratic House Leader Thomas (“Tip”) O’ Neill on which he ob- 
served that the Rodino committee was now running a month 
behind schedule. O’Neill quickly scribbled a reply: he had 
talked to Chairman Peter Rodino, and the committee would 
damned well vote soon. 

The first four witnesses who testified before the commit- 
tee in closed session last week had all been requested by the 
President's special counsel, James St. Clair. His aim has been 
to narrow the grounds for impeachment by maintaining to 
the committee that it must establish a direct link between 
Nixon and a criminal offense: in this case, the payment of 
hush money to Convicted Watergate Conspirator E. Howard 
Hunt on March 21, 1973. Accordingly, he wanted the wit- 
nesses to declare that Nixon had not specifically ordered the 
payment of the $75,000 to Hunt. But no witness remembered 
the timing of the payment in such a way as to absolve Nixon 
of involvement in the incident. 

The week’s first witness was Frederick LaRue, onetime as- 
sistant to John Mitchell at the Committee for the Re-Elec- 
tion of the President, who said that he could not remember 
exactly when John Dean had telephoned him about paying 
Hunt. Another witness, William O. Bittman, former attorney 
for Hunt, was equally unilluminating. 

Nailing Water. The third witness, former Attorney Gen- 
eral John Mitchell, betrayed a failing memory of almost dis- 
maying proportions. But he remembered precisely that H.R. 
(Bob) Haldeman, then the White House chief of staff, had 
not mentioned the payment of hush money when he tele- 
phoned Mitchell in Manhattan on March 21, 1973. It was for 
this reason that St. Clair had wanted Mitchell as a witness: to 
demonstrate that Haldeman had not passed on instructions 
from Nixon to see that Hunt was paid off. 

Instead, said Mitchell, he had discussed the proposed pay- 
ment with LaRue, who had asked Mitchell whether he thought 
the money should be paid. Mitchell said he replied that if the 
money was to be used for legal fees, he would advise LaRue 
to pay it. 

Neither Democrats nor Republicans seemed much im- 
pressed by Mitchell’s testimony. “He has what I call a con- 
venient memory, it’s selective,” declared Congressman George 
Danielson, a California Democrat. Trying to get information 
from Mitchell, he added, was “like trying to nail a drop of 
water to the wall.” Republican M. Caldwell Butler of Vir- 
ginia allowed that as a result of Mitchell's appearance, “the 
sum total of human knowledge is not changed a bit.” Added 
Republican Tom Railsback of Illinois: “Mitchell personifies 
the stonewall.” 

Then came John Dean, the star of last summer’s Wa- 
tergate committee hearings. St. Clair had hoped to discredit 
Dean as a witness, since it was the former White House coun- 
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sel’s sharp memory that had formed the original scope of the 
case against the President. But not even the toughest cross-ex- 
amination by St. Clair would shake Dean in his basic charg- 
es that Nixon knew of and participated in the cover-up be- 
fore March 21. In fact, Dean also furnished some hitherto 
unknown details about life in the Oval Office. The President, 
said Dean, once vowed to remove one of his most respected 
Cabinet members, Treasury Secretary George Shultz, if Shultz 
did not cooperate with the White House plan to “punish” the 
500 “enemies” on its list. “If George Shultz thinks he’s some 
sort of candy-ass over this [the crackdown on ‘enemies’],” 
the President told Dean, “tell me and I'll get him out.” 

The last witness of the week was Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Henry Petersen, who was in charge of the original Wa- 
tergate investigation. Petersen testified that he had “never 
received any information which involved the President in 
any cover-up.” He described how he had passed on to the Pres- 
ident some confidential information concerning the progress 
of the investigation. But Petersen professed to feel that the 
President had acted “within his rights” when he broke his 
word to Petersen and repeated the confidential information 
to several White House aides who were under investigation. 

Another subject that fascinated the committee was the lat- 
est, 19-minute tape gap, mentioned last week by a Watergate 
prosecutor in Judge Sirica’s court. The White House explained 
that, during a conversation between Nixon and John Ehr- 
lichman in the Oval Office on March 20, 1973, the recording 
machine had run out of tape. Skeptics noted that March 20 
had been a Tuesday—a workday when the machines were or- 
dinarily carefully monitored by the Secret Service. 

This week, as the hearings end, the committee will begin 
publishing massive additional evidence on the non-Water- 
gate charges against the President: testimony concerning the 
milk industry contributions, the ITT antitrust settlement, the 
Ellsberg break-in and other matters. But nothing in this ma- 
terial is likely to be as potentially damaging to the Presi- 
dent’s cause as the transcripts released last week. 

Too Late for the Hang-Out. The differences between 
the White House and Judiciary Committee transcripts were 
fascinating, and at times crucial. In the March 22, 1973, con- 
versation, for instance, the White House version quoted Nixon 
as saying Mitchell favored a flexible strategy “in order to get 
off the cover-up line”; in the committee version, it was “in 
order to get on with the cover-up plan.” 

In a March 13 conversation, according to both versions, 
Nixon asked Dean whether it was still possible to make full 
disclosure of the facts: “Is it too late to, to, frankly, go the hang- 
out road?” In the committee version—and only that version 
—the President quickly answered his own question: “Yes, it 
is.” Then he added, in the committee version: “The hang-out 
road’s going to have to be rejected. I, some, I understand it 
was rejected.” This exchange took place eight days before 
the famous date of March 21, on which Nixon has stead- 
fastly maintained he first learned of the Watergate cover-up. 
Yet by March 13, according to the new evidence, the Pres- 
ident had come to believe that he no longer had the option of 
simply telling the truth. 

On the same day, according to both versions, Dean told 
Nixon that Gordon Strachan, an aide to Haldeman, had al- 
ready lied twice to federal investigators. In the White House 
version, Dean told Nixon: “He can go in and stonewall and 
say, ‘I don’t know anything about what you are talking about.’ 
He has already done it twice, you know, in interviews.” The 
Judiciary version is only slightly but subtly different. Dean 
says, “He'll go in and stonewall it...he has already done it 
twice, as you know...” Then, in the Judiciary version, when 
Dean remarks to Nixon that he does not believe that John 
Mitchell knew about the Watergate bugging, Nixon replies in- 
credulously, “You kidding?” (That rejoinder was omitted from 
the White House version.) 

On March 21, Nixon and Dean discussed Hunt’s demands 
for $120,000. In the White House version, Nixon asks Dean, 
“Your major guy to keep under control is Hunt?” In the Ju- 
diciary version, this is a flat statement: “Your major guy to 
keep under control is Hunt.” And when, in the same version, 
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House Judictary Committee 
__Transcript, p. 122 


PRESIDENT: that's why your, 


for your immediate thing you've 


got no choice with Hunt but the 
hundred and twenty or whatever 


it is. Right? 


DEAN: That's right. 


PRESIDENT: Would you agree 
that that's a buy tine thing, 
you betten dazn well get that 


done, but fast? 


DEAN: I think he ought to be 
given soce signal, anyway, to, 


to -- 


PRESIDENT: Yes. 


DEAN: Yeah - you know. 


PRESIDENT: Well for Christ's 
sakes get it in a, in a way that, 
uh --who's, who's going to talk 
to him? Colson? He's the one 


who's supposed to know hin. 


White House Transcript, pp. 236-37 
P That's why 

for your immediate things you have 
no choice but to core up with 

the $120,000, or whatever 


it is. Right? 


D That's right. 


P Would you agree 
that that's the price thing 
that you damn well betrer get that 


done? 


D Obviously he ought to be 


given sone signal anyway. 


P (Expletive deleted), 

get it. In a way 

that -- who is gding to talk 

to hin? Colson? He is the one 


who is supposed to know him? 





JUDICIARY & WHITE HOUSE VERSIONS OF MARCH 21 CONVERSATION 


Dean reflects, “He knows so much,” the President adds om- 
inously, “about a lot of other things.” (This, again, is omitted 
from the White House version.) 


Then, as the already well publicized discussion of the pay- 


ment to Hunt continued, Nixon, according to the White House 
text, asked: “Would you agree that that’s the prime thing, 
that you damn well better get that done.” In the committee 
version, the President says: “Would you agree then that that’s 


— thing, you better damn well get that done, but 


In the White House version, Nixon said of Hunt: “His 


price is pretty high, but at least we can buy time on that.” In 
the Judiciary version, it becomes: “His price is pretty high, 
but at least, uh, we should, we should buy the time on that, 
uh, as I pointed out to John.” When Presidential Assistant 
John Ehrlichman mentioned that Hunt also wanted to get a 
pardon, Nixon, in the Judiciary version, replies: “I know ... 
I mean he’s got to get that by Christmas time.” The White 
House version also included this remark, but attributed it to 
John Dean rather than to the President. 


The same day, as he reflected on the amount of money 


that Dean estimated might be required by the original Wa- 
tergate defendants, Nixon, according to the White House ver- 
sion, observed: “It sounds like a lot of money, a million dol- 
lars. Let my /sic/ say, that I think we could get that. I know 
money is hard to raise.” But in the Judiciary version his words 
are sharper: “Let me say that I think you could get that in 
cash, and I know money is hard, but there are ways.” 


One of the more eye-opening passages in the Judiciary 


Committee’s version is a 15-minute conversation that does not 
appear at all in the White House transcripts. It was omitted, 
Press Secretary Ron Ziegler explained with a straight face last 
week, because “in our judgment it was of dubious relevance.” 
This incredible assertion was echoed by St. Clair. It contains 
this comment by the President on March 22, 1973: “John Dean 
... put the fires out, almost got the damn thing nailed down 
till past the election and so forth. We all know what it 
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is. Embarrassing goddamn thing the way it went, and so forth.” 

The excised passage also contains the President’s instruc- 
tion to his staff that they strive to block the investigation by stone- 
walling or by invoking the Fifth Amendment, if necessary. The 
line is reminiscent of a suggestion that the President offered on 
March 21, 1973, when his aides were discussing the possibility 
of appearing before a federal grand jury: “But you can say, ‘I 
don’t remember.’ (In the Judiciary Committee version: “Just 
be damned sure you say, ‘I don’t... . remember.’ ”) 

Did the White House really believe that by quietly altering 





—or just not hearing—the taped evidence, it could delude the 
army of investigators now poring over every detail of the Wa- 
tergate case? That is hard to believe. But the responsibility for 
the petty cover-up is less ambiguous. Last week Ron Ziegler re- 
affirmed that it was Richard Nixon himself who had made the 
final decision on what material would be released. As the Pres- 
ident declared on April 29, when he finally surrendered the tran- 
scripts (rather than the tapes) to the Judiciary Committee, “I 
have spent many hours of my own time personally reviewing 
these materials and personally deciding questions of relevancy.” 


The Evidence: Fitting the Pieces Together 


Never in the 25-month history of the Watergate scandal had 
so much of the evidence been brought together in one place. 
The eight volumes of material released last week by the House Ju- 
diciary Committee assembled all the available bits and pieces of 
the Watergate mosaic: previously secret grand jury testimony fur- 
nished to the committee by Judge John Sirica, memos written 
by President Nixon and some of his high aides, Senate Wa- 
tergate Committee testimony, tape recordings from the Oval Of- 
fice, a presidential Dictabelt, and notes scrawled on legal-size 
pads in the President’s irregular hand. The Judiciary Commit- 
tee formed no conclusions and drew no verdicts. In a serious ef- 
fort to be fair and impartial, it simply presented all the mate- 
rials it had acquired. 

The overwhelming weight of the evidence is against Nixon, 
though there is no single piece of new information that could con- 
clusively decide the case. There is much ambiguity about spe- 
cific words and actions of the President. But the broad pattern 
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The President's notes from an April 15, 1973 meeting with 
Richard Kleindienst at which there was discussion of trans- 
Ser of $350,000 in campaign funds to Frederick LaRue. 












of motives and strategies suggested by the mass of material leaves 
little doubt about the major aim of the President: to protect him- 
self and his aides from the flood of disclosures that began im- 
mediately after the Watergate break-in on June 17, 1972. 

New evidence assembled by the committee confirms, and in 
many instances sharpens, the impressions given by already pub- 
lished material. The President and his men often judged pos- 
sible actions for their publicity value, rarely for their potential 
in getting out the complete truth or bringing individuals to jus- 
tice. Though the White House insists that the impeachment in- 
quiry should be limited to the Watergate break-in and cover-up 
alone, the committee, beginning this week, will produce ten more 
volumes of information on other allegations against Nixon. 

The President’s defense on Watergate is contained in a sep- 
arate 242-page volume, which the committee released together 
with last week’s seven books of evidence. Prepared by Presi- 
dential Lawyer James St. Clair, it is the only portion of the mas- 
sive document that attempts to draw specific conclusions. St. 
Clair cites Senate Watergate testimony by H.R. Haldeman, John 
Ehrlichman and John Mitchell that the President had no knowl- 
edge of the burglary or the cover-up. The defense counsel’s main 
focus, however, is on the crucial $75,000 payment to E. Howard 
Hunt, one of the convicted Watergate conspirators. St. Clair ar- 
gues that the transcript of the meeting that Nixon held with 
White House Counsel John Dean on March 21, 1973, “clearly 


demonstrates that the President recognizes that any blackmail 
and cover-up activities then in progress could not continue.” 

St. Clair’s relatively slender volume of defense is overshad- 
owed by the seven books of evidence (ranging from 271 to 687 
pages). Part | of the Judiciary Committee document details the 
formation of the “sophisticated intelligence-gathering system” 
that eventually led to the Watergate break-in and bugging. A sec- 
ond volume deals with the initial attempt to limit the case to the 
seven original burglars and their accomplices, while keeping the 
scandal away from the White House. A third section of two vol- 
umes focuses on the hush-money payments to Hunt and the con- 
tinued cover-up efforts. The three-volume fourth section con- 
tains material on activities after March 22, 1973, emphasizing 
the role of President Nixon—whether he launched an investi- 
gation or participated in the cover-up himself. 

Herewith the major elements of the evidence: 


The Immediate Cover-Up 


One of the more startling disclosures is that Nixon foresaw 
a need to conceal information about the Watergate affair just 13 
days after the June 17 break-in. At a meeting with Haldeman 
and Mitchell, which was called to discuss Mitchell’s resignation 
as Nixon’s campaign director, this dialogue took place: 


HALDEMAN: Well, there maybe is another facet, The longer you 
wait, the more risk each hour brings. You run the risk of more 
stuff, valid or invalid, surfacing on the Watergate caper—type 
of thing— 


MITCHELL: You couldn't possibly do it if you got into a— 
HALDEMAN:—the potential problem and then you are stuck— 


PRESIDENT: Yes, that's the other thing, if something does come 
out, but we won't—we hope nothing will. It may not. But there 
is always the risk. 


HALDEMAN: As of now there is no problem there. As of any mo- 
ment in the future there is at least a potential problem. 


PRESIDENT: Well, I'd cut the loss fast. I’d cut it fast. If we're 
going to do it I'd cut it fast. 


It is possible that by “cut the loss” Nixon meant that Mitch- 
ell would have to resign. But in expressing his fear that some in- 
formation might “come out,” the President seemed already con- 
cerned that an open policy of complete disclosure would be 
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A portion of John Dean's incomplete report on Watergate, 
written at Camp David between March 23 and 28, 1973. 
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can send thousands more 
needy boys and girls of every 
race, creed and color to camp 
Two years ago, Datsun 
test drives enabled the U.S 
Forest Service to plant a 
There's nothing like camp quarter of a million trees 
to bring out the best in a boy 
or girl. Datsun wants to send 
more kids to Y Camp 
If you test-drive any new 
Datsun at a participating dealer 
between now and August 31st 
we will donate money in 
your name to the YMCA 
Campership Fund. Then we 
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set a kid free for summer 
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“The thing I want most is a good future for 
her. But handling my investments can be a 
heavy burden. And her shoulders are so small. 
What can I do?” 


The Northern Trust can help you assure her 
a future free of the burdens of financial 
management. We’ve built our reputation on 
this very personal approach to financial 
planning. Ask your lawyer about us. And to 
find out how we can help with your financial 
plans, please write or call 

Ray E. Marchman, Jr., Vice President. 


Bring your future to us. 
The NORTHERN TRUST. 


50 South LaSalle Street at Monroe « Chicago 60690 « (312) 346-5500 
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Haldeman’s notes on a June 20,1972 Watergate strategy ses- 
sion with Nixon, indicating some topics raised in the taped 
conversation that turned up with an 18-minute gap. 






fraught with danger—fully nine months before he claims he first 
became aware of the Watergate cover-up. 

Less than three weeks after the arrest of the Watergate 
wiretappers, the possibility of granting them Executive clem- 
ency was discussed by the President and Ehrlichman. Ehrlich- 
man later recalled before a Watergate grand jury that he held a 
“very long, rambling conversation” with the President on or 
about July 4, 1972. Testified Ehrlichman: “We talked about the 
Watergate defendants, and I raised the point with the President 
that presidential pardons or something of that kind inevitably 
would be a question that he would have to confront.” Ehr- 
lichman added in his testimony that Nixon expressed the “firm 
view [that] he would never be in a position to grant a pardon or 
any form of clemency in this case.” Despite Ehrlichman’s re- 
port that Nixon rejected clemency, the conversation raises a 
sticky question for the White House: Why did Ehrlichman feel 
that the question of Executive clemency would “inevitably” come 
up over what was then being described by Nixon’s spokesmen 
asa “third-rate burglary”? 

That question indeed occurred to an assistant special Wa- 
tergate prosecutor, Richard Ben-Veniste. Logically, one Water- 
gate defendant that the White House should have been worried 
about was G. Gordon Liddy, then a fairly high official of the Com- 
mittee for the Re-Election of the President. Ehrlichman tes- 
tified that he knew by June 20 that Liddy had headed the Wa- 
tergate break-in team. Yet Ehrlichman told Ben-Veniste that he 
did not inform the President of Liddy’s role. 


Q. Now when was the first time that you were aware that the 
President was aware that Liddy had an involvement? 


A. I don’t know. 

Q. Was the President aware of that by the Fourth of July [1972]? 
A. I haven’t any idea. 

Q. Was he aware of it before the 10th of July, based on your 
long and very complete discussions with him on the 6th, 7th, 
and 8th of July? 

A. I don’t know. 


Then, moments later, Ben-Veniste asked incredulously: 


Q. And are you testifying that you were aware of that and you 
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Comments about James McCord, a convicted Watergate 
burglar, jotted down by Ehrlichman at April 5, 1973 meet- 
ing with Paul O'Brien, a re-election committee lawyer. 
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had conversations with the President about the possibilities of Ex- 
ecutive clemency for these people, and you just omitted to tell 
the President that the general counsel for the finance committee 
[Liddy] had admitted to Dean that it was his operation? 


Nixon’s Involvement Deepens 


The most damaging material concerns the events of March 
1973. President Nixon has repeatedly stated that it was only on 
March 21 that he first learned, from Dean, of the Watergate 
cover-up. There are strong indications in the new evidence that 
the President discussed the cover-up at least eight days before 
March 21. More incriminating still is material showing that Pres- 
ident Nixon perpetuated the cover-up rather than launching a 
complete investigation, as he has frequently claimed he did. 

The Judiciary Committee's version of a March 13 conver- 
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Grand jury exhibit showing a Secret Service log of pres- 
idential tapes and some temporary withdrawals by White 
House Aide Steve Bull. 
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sation between Nixon and Dean shows clearly, as do the tran- 
scripts issued by the White House, that the President was then 
aware of perjury by Gordon Strachan, Haldeman’s top aide. The 
President on that day also explicitly rejected the “hang-out road” 
—meaning a complete disclosure. 

The evidence shows that Nixon again discussed the Wa- 
tergate cover-up with Dean on March 17. A committee sub- 
poena for the tape of that conversation was rejected by the White 
House. But during a later talk between Nixon and Press Sec- 
retary Ronald Ziegler, a tape of which was obtained by the Ju- 
diciary Committee, Nixon recounted that on March 17 he or- 
dered Dean to “cut off any disclosures that might implicate him 
in Watergate.” The Judiciary Committee states: “The President 
said that [the former deputy campaign director] Jeb Magruder 
‘put the heat on, and [the former treasurer of Nixon’s finance 
committee, Hugh] Sloan starts pissing on Haldeman.’” As the 
committee report summarizes the conversation: “The President 
said that ‘we've got to cut that off. We can’t have that go to Hal- 
deman,’ The President said that looking to the future there were 
problems and that Magruder could bring it right to Haldeman, 
and that could bring it to the White House, to the President. 
The President said that ‘We've got to cut that back. That ought 
to be cut out.’ ” 

The evidence also amplifies the record of the events of the 
fateful March 21. A statement made by the President on his Dic- 
tabelt machine just after his meeting with Dean and transcribed 
by the Judiciary Committee shows that he admired those of his 
aides who lied to investigating groups and had contempt for 
those who told the truth. He praised Gordon Strachan—who at 
the time was stonewalling FBI investigators and Government 
prosecutors with denials that led later to his indictment for per- 
Jury. In Nixon’s words, Strachan was “a real... courageous fel- 
low through all this.” By contrast, Nixon talked of Magruder, 
who was cooperating with prosecutors, as “a rather weak man, 
who had all the appearance of character, but who really lacks it 
when the, uh, chips are down.” 

Strangely, Nixon began the Dictabelt by saying that March 21 
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was “relatively uneventful.” But he went on to recount his 
long conversation with Dean and made a possible damaging 
statement about one of the most crucial parts of the Watergate 
case, E. Howard Hunt’s demand for money. Lawyer St. Clair 
has argued that, in his March 21 discussion of a payment to 
Hunt from campaign funds, Nixon meant only legal-support pay- 
ments. But the President’s Dictabelt indicates that this was not 
so. “Hunt,” said the President, “needed a hundred and—thou- 
sand /sic/ dollars or so to pay his lawyer and handle other things 
or he was going to have some things to say that would be very det- 
rimental to Colson and Ehrlichman, et al. This is, uh, Dean rec- 
ognizes as pure blackmail.” 

On the Dictabelt, Nixon placed much of the blame for the 
whole Watergate imbroglio on Charles Colson, who had recent- 
ly resigned as White House special counsel. “Apparently what 
happened is that Colson, with Liddy and Hunt in his office, 
called Magruder and told him in February to get off his ass and 
start doing something about, uh, setting up some kind of an op- 
eration. . . Colson was always pushing terribly hard for action, 
and in this instance, uh, pushed so hard that, uh, Liddy et a/ fol- 
lowing their natural inclinations, uh, went, uh, the extra step 
which got them into serious trouble.” 

The evidence confirms that Colson did urge Magruder to 
speak with Hunt and Liddy, who at the time were promoting 
the Watergate break-in plan. But if the President was aware of 
Colson’s involvement, he seemed anxious to keep others from 
finding out. A week after Nixon made the Dictabelt, according 
to evidence revealed in the Judiciary Committee’s volumes, Nix- 
on instructed Ehrlichman to inform Richard Kleindienst, then 
the Attorney General, that “neither Dean nor Haldeman nor Col- 
son nor I nor anybody in the White House had any prior knowl- 
edge of this burglary.” On March 30, nine days after the Pres- 
ident recorded his suspicions of Colson, Ziegler told reporters: 
“As we have said before, no one in the White House had any in- 
volvement or prior knowledge of the Watergate event, and I re- 
peat that statement again today.” 

Ziegler was asked about that pronouncement by a Water- 
gate grand jury last Feb. 12. His testimony included: 


Q. Did the President tell you to make that statement in March? 
A. Yes, he did. 


Q. So the President didn’t tell you what he had learned on 
March 21st [from John Dean] prior to your making the March 
30th statement? 


A. No, he didn’t. 


Cover-Up of the Cover-Up 


After the March 21 meeting with Dean, the President and 
his top aides spent weeks huddled in strategy sessions, looking 
for ways to limit damaging disclosures about Watergate while try- 
ing to give the appearance of exhaustively examining the case. 
A 15-minute portion of a March 22 meeting of Nixon, Mitchell 
and Dean was entirely left out of the White House transcripts. 
The Judiciary Committee transcript of that portion of the meet- 
ing depicts the President in a cover-up frame of mind. 


Haldeman’s reply to Feb. 16, 1972 memo from Strachan de- 
scribing a disagreement between Colson and Magruder over 
the former's attacks on Senator Edmund Muskie. 
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Haldeman’s notes of a March 22, 1973 meeting with Nixon, 
Ehrlichman, Mitchell and Dean at which Acting FBI Di- 
rector L. Patrick Gray's statement that Dean “probably lied” 
in saying he did not know if E. Howard Hunt had a White 
House office was discussed. 





PRESIDENT: .. . I was going to say, uh, uh, John Dean is, uh, (un- 
intelligible) got—put the fires out, almost got the damn thing 
nailed down till past the election and so forth. We all know 
what it is. Embarrassing God damn thing the way it went, and 
so forth. But, in my view, uh, some of it will come out; we will 
survive it. That’s the way it is. That’s the way you've got to 
look at it. 


Significantly, when John Dean claimed before the Ervin com- 
mittee that Nixon praised his efforts to contain the Watergate af- 
fair, the White House denied that Nixon had done so. The tran- 
script, however, clearly shows the President complimenting Dean 
on his work. In the March 22 conversation, the President seems 
still to be looking for a way to “put the fires out” without mak- 
ing a full disclosure: 


DEAN: We were within a few miles months ago, but, uh, we’re— 
PRESIDENT: The point is, get the God damn thing over with. 
DEAN: That’s right. 


PRESIDENT: That's the thing to do. That’s the other thing I like 
about this. I'd like to get—But you really would draw the line on 


Saas 
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Notes made by the President on April 15 meeting at which 
Dean said that he had gone to the prosecutors. 





—But, I know, we can’t make a complete cave and have the peo- 
ple go up there and testify. You would agree on that? 


> The President stated in August 1973 that he ordered Ehr- 
lichman to investigate the Watergate case after he learned that 
Dean was unable or unwilling to carry out his inquiry. Ehr- 
lichman testified before the Senate Watergate committee that 
the orders came at a noon meeting on March 30. But a White 
House transcript for that meeting shows that, in the words of 
the committee report, “the only subject discussed was a state- 
ment to be issued by Ziegler at a press briefing.” The President, 
Ehrlichman and Ziegler did discuss the possibility of going up be- 
fore the grand jury but only as a public relations device. 

> One of the President's handwritten notes shows that he fret- 
ted over the $350,000 shelled out by Frederick LaRue, a former 
re-election committee aide, to the Watergate conspirators. “What 
will LaRue say he got the 350 for?” wrote the President on 
April 15, 1973—the day when Nixon was told by Prosecutor 
Henry Petersen that Haldeman and Ehrlichman were guilty of 
cover-up activities. The exact meaning of Nixon’s note is un- 
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clear. But apparently he was not thinking that telling the simple 
truth would be the best course for LaRue. 

Previously undisclosed evidence reveals a seamy, desperate 
attempt to pin the blame for the break-in on a couple of vul- 
nerable faithful servants of the President. The White House tried 
to use Mitchell and Magruder to protect the President and his 
top aides. The method: secretly tape separate conversations with 
Mitchell and Magruder and then turn their words against them. 

On April 13, 1973, while Magruder was cooperating with the 
prosecutors, he was called by Lawrence Higby, an aide to Hal- 
deman. According to a transcript of the tape, Higby charged Ma- 
gruder with leaking information to two reporters. Magruder re- 
torted that that was “just ridiculous,” but he went on to implicate 
both himself and Mitchell: “I’ve committed perjury so many 
times now that I’m, uh, you know, I’m, uh, I’ve got probably a 
hundred years on perjury alone.” Then he talked about his de- 
cision to “make a clean breast of things.” He added: “Of course, 
he [Mitchell] will be upset with me because I obviously will im- 
plicate John Mitchell.” Finally Higby extracted from Magruder 
exactly whom his testimony would implicate: Dean, Strachan 
and Mitchell—but not Haldeman and not the President. 

This was just what Higby and Haldeman wanted. The next 
evening, Ehrlichman told the President: “He [Higby] tape re- 
corded this thing. Higby handled it so well that Magruder has 
closed all his doors now with this tape.” 


PRESIDENT: What good will that do, John? 


EHRLICHMAN: Sir, it beats the socks off him if he ever gets off the 
reservation. 


“Can you use the tape?” the President wanted to know. Af- 
ter some discussion, Haldeman said that, according to Wash- 
ington, D.C., law, they could. 

Also on April 14 Ehrlichman, at Nixon’s request, taped a con- 
versation with Mitchell. The apparent purpose: to get Mitchell 
to admit that he had approved the Watergate break-in and en- 
gineered the original cover-up, and thus take the heat off the 
White House. Mitchell took a commercial flight to Washington 
that afternoon. Ehrlichman quickly ushered him into his office 
without giving him a chance to see the President. Also, Ehr- 
lichman pulled a chair close to his desk so that Mitchell would 
be close to the hidden microphone. 

Nixon, Ehrlichman said, would get the credit if Mitchell 
would only confess his guilt to the U.S. Attorney. But Mitchell 
proved to be too shrewd to say anything that would incriminate 
himself. According to a transcript of his conversation, he denied 
his own guilt and accused the White House of responsibility, 
“Well let me tell you where I stand,” he told Ehrlichman. “Uh, 
there is no way that I’m going to do anything except staying 
where I am because I’m too far, uh, far out. Uh, the fact of the 
matter is that, uh, I got euchred into this thing, when I say, by 
not paying attention to what those bastards were doing, and uh, 
well, you know how far back this goes ... this ... whole genesis 
of this thing was over here—as you're perfectly aware.” 

That put Ehrlichman, who knew the meeting was being re- 
corded, on the immediate defensive. “No, I didn’t know that,” 
he replied. 


Some Light on the Origins 


The Judiciary Committee evidence shed a bit of light on the 
origins of Watergate by recounting some of the practices, power 
relationships and internal rivalries in the Nixon political camp 
during the months before the break-in and cover-up. What is 
clear is that the White House kept the tightest control over 
even the smallest details of President Nixon’s 1972 re-election 
campaign. 

The control was exercised by Haldeman. He gave his or- 
ders to Strachan, his liaison at the Committee for the Re-Elec- 
tion of the President, who is currently under indictment for 
covering up the Watergate burglary. A lot of ordinary and ex- 
traordinary campaign decisions were made through a long se- 
ries of “Political Matter” memos that Haldeman got from 
Strachan; Haldeman indicated a preferred course of action in spe- 
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cific situations by placing the initial H next to an alternative. 

In the memo dated Dec. 2, 1971, with which the evidence be- 
gins, Strachan mentioned that “the Attorney General [Mitchell] 
discussed with John Dean the need to develop a political intel- 
ligence capability. Sandwedge [a previously considered plan] has 
been scrapped.” In a memo four days later, Haldeman approved 
a pay raise, from $26,000 to $30,000, for Liddy, who had just shift- 
ed over from his job as an Ehrlichman aide to handle political in- 
telligence and legal matters for the re-election committee. In 
these and later memos, Haldeman approved such trivia as the 
idea of starting a tabloid for the campaign to get news to the or- 
ganization, and the request by Maurice Stans, the re-election com- 
mittee’s finance chief, for permission to eat in the White House 
mess. Haldeman accepted without comment the news that Po- 
litical Adviser Harry Dent had counseled that President Nixon 
could break “without undue political flak” an unwritten prom- 
ise to National Urban League Chief Whitney Young that the Vet- 
erans Administration would create $9 million worth of jobs for 
blacks. Dent had recommended, Strachan reported, that the 
funds be used instead for recruiting blacks “who can deliver for 
the President on Nov. 7, 1972.” 

Several memos deal with a sensitive topic—money. Both Hal- 
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Copy of memo from Strachan to Haldeman. 





deman and Strachan used the same slang as the underworld 
when discussing finances. Zeroes were dropped from large sums; 
cash is called “green.” Wrote Strachan: “Of the 1.2 fund Kalm- 
bach has a balance of 900 [meaning $900,000]-plus under his per- 
sonal control.” Strachan presented to Haldeman the recommen- 
dation of Stans, Dean and Herbert Kalmbach, the President’s 
private lawyer and a major fund raiser, that “690” be put in 
legal committees and that “only the 230 green would be held 
under Kalmbach’s personal control.” Haldeman approved with 
his “H,” and in a handwritten note at the bottom of the page 
told Strachan to “make it 350 green and hold for us.” 

No theme emerged from the evidence with more regularity 
than that of hear no evil. When Sloan, the treasurer of the re-elec- 
tion campaign, asked Stans about Liddy’s request for $83,000, 
Stans replied: “I do not know what’s going on in this campaign 
and I don’t think you ought to try to know.” And when Liddy, de- 
pressed because his plan for the burglary seemed to be getting no- 
where, approached Dean early in 1972, Dean gave him a moral 
stiff-arm: “Well, Gordon, you recall that we're not going to talk 
about that.” 
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The Crack in Ehrlichman’s Stonewall 


For John Ehrlichman, it was a hang- 
tough defense all the way. On trial in 
federal court in Washington for autho- 
rizing the burglary of Daniel Ellsberg’s 
psychiatrist’s office in September 1971 
and then lying about his participation, 
Ehrlichman conceded nothing. Not only 
did he deny approving the break-in but 
he claimed that he did not even know 
about it until after it happened. Yet the 
weight of evidence—many memos and 
recalled conversations—counted against 
him. Last week, after a little more than 
three hours’ deliberation, the jury found 
him guilty of conspiracy and three 
counts of perjury. The other, lesser de- 
fendants—G. Gordon Liddy, Bernard L. 
Barker and Eugenio Martinez—were 
also convicted of conspiracy. 

Euphemistic Exchange. Ehrlich- 
man is the highest official of the Nixon 
Administration to be convicted so far 
of Watergate-related crimes. Due to be 
sentenced on July 31 by Gerhard A. Ge- 
sell, the U.S. district judge who conduct- 
ed the trial, he could receive a prison 
term of up to 25 years; each of the co-de- 
fendants could be given a maximum of 
ten years. Ehrlichman announced that 
he would appeal the decision, repeating 
his earlier contention that he could not 
get a fair trial in Washington, a city that 
is heavily Democratic and preponder- 
antly black. (His jury was composed of 
nine blacks and three whites.) He also 
complained that a “great deal of the sub- 
stance and background of this case has 
been excluded by rulings of the court,” 
a reference to Judge Gesell’s rejection 
of national security as a defense. 

Unable to fall back on national se- 
curity, Ehrlichman based his defense on 
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the claim that he had never specifically 
ordered a break-in but only a “covert” 
operation that would give the White 
House “plumbers” access to Ellsberg’s 
psychiatric files. The two former White 
House aides in charge of the plumbers 
—David Young and Egil Krogh—tes- 
tified that they had discussed the op- 
eration only in general terms with 
Ehrlichman, their immediate boss. In a 
delicate exchange of euphemisms, they 
were careful never to utter such words 
as “entry” or “burglary.” Nevertheless, 
said Krogh, “it was clear to me, at any 
rate, that an entry operation would be 
necessary to examine the files.” 

Other witnesses brought Ehrlich- 
man closer to the commission of the 
crime. Charles Colson testified that only 
a few days before the break-in, Ehrlich- 
man had asked him to raise $5,000 im- 
mediately for a plumbers’ operation. 
Ehrlichman told Colson of a project to 
get derogatory information about Ells- 
berg. Colson would then have to devise 
a game plan to spread the dirt. After 
the burglary, said Colson, Ehrlichman 
admitted to him: “The boys tried to get 
Elisberg’s psychiatric papers. They 
failed.” 

General Robert E. Cushman Jr., 
commandant of the Marine Corps, told 
the court how Ehrlichman had phoned 
him several times about a White House 
operation. Ehrlichman first asked Cush- 
man, who was then serving as deputy di- 
rector of the CIA, to give some assistance 
to E. Howard Hunt, one of the White 
House plumbers who was a field man- 
ager of the burglary. Later, when Cush- 
man was instructed by the CIA to write 
a report on his contacts with Hunt, Ehr- 
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lichman phoned him with another re- 
quest: Keep White House names out of 
his memo. Cushman obliged. 

Ehrlichman’s defense received some 
help from high places. In response to 
written interrogatories, President Nixon 
stated that he had urged the plumbers’ 
operations to be kept secret. He thus im- 
plied that Ehrlichman was acting on 
presidential orders when he tried to con- 
ceal the break-in and was not just ma- 
neuvering to camouflage his own role. 

Three Noes. The most dramatic de- 
fense witness was Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger. On the day of his tes- 
timony, people queued up as early as 4 
a.m. to try to get a seat in the court- 
room. Those few who succeeded were 
disappointed. Kissinger was on the 
stand for less than two minutes as he an- 
swered three questions. No, he had not 
authorized David Young to request a 
psychological profile of Ellsberg from 
the CIA. No, he had not known that one 
was being assembled. No, he had not 
been aware of a plan to obtain infor- 
mation from Ellsberg’s psychiatrist. 
That succinct testimony by the Secre- 
tary of State ran counter to Young’s as- 
sertion that both Kissinger and Ehrlich- 
man had asked for the profile. 

With his wife Jeanne and their five 
children observing in court, Ehrlichman 
took the stand in his own defense. He 
emphasized that he had nothing illegal 
in mind when he approved the covert 
operation. “My mind didn’t dwell on the 
various possibilities. I didn’t run over 
possible means or methods.” 

In his summation to the jury, As- 
sistant Special Prosecutor William Mer- 
rill said that it was not necessary to 
prove that Ehrlichman had ordered a 
break-in. It was sufficient to show that 
he had approved a covert operation to 
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get the information. William S. Frates, 
Ehrlichman’s chief defense counsel, in- 
dignantly objected. “They're trying to 
make you the jury believe that the word 
covert is an illegal operation. It doesn't 
mean illegal.” 

In his charge to the jury, Judge Ge- 
sell emphatically supported the prose- 
cution’s argument. To conduct an ille- 
gal search, he said, a “physical break- 
in is not essential.” All that had to be 
proved was an “intrusion or exploration 
by governmental agents of an area 
which one would normally expect to be 
private.” One of Ehrlichman’s attor- 
neys, Andrew C. Hall, protested that the 
judge’s charge was too favorable to the 
prosecution. Beyond that, said Hall, Ge- 
sell’s “facial expressions and demean- 
or” during the trial had been harmful 
to the defense. But the tart-tongued jur- 
ist replied that there had not been much 
of a defense. It had been mainly a mat- 
ter of “dodging around various issues of 
the case.” Given Gesell’s charge, the jury 
had little choice but to find Ehrlichman 
guilty of conspiracy. 

"Selective Memory.” The case 
against Ehrlichman for lying was, if any- 
thing, even more solidly supported. In 
testimony to a Watergate grand jury and 
to the FBI he had denied any involve- 
ment in various stages of the Ellsberg op- 
eration. But several memos indicated 
that he had not told the truth. Through- 
out the trial, he demonstrated what 
Prosecutor Merrill called a “selective 
memory”: he had no trouble recalling 
episodes that might help his defense, but 
forgot incidents that might damage him. 

Like Ehrlichman, the other three 
conspirators had been stripped ofa plau- 
sible defense because they could not 
plead national security. In an eloquent 
final argument for Barker and Martinez, 
Attorney Daniel Schultz portrayed them 
as “little men” who had been victim- 
ized by their cynical and sophisticated 
superiors in Washington. They had been 
led to believe that they were acting on 
the highest patriotic principles. Coun- 
tered Merrill: “People cannot be allowed 
to violate the law because they are told 
it is right. That's not patriotism. It’s an- 
archy—the beginning of a police state.” 

Ehrlichman took the verdict without 
flinching, commenting: “I have for years 
had an abiding confidence in the Amer- 
ican judicial system. Nothing that has 
happened today has shaken that con- 
fidence. I look forward to complete ex- 
oneration.” But his options have been 
sharply limited. For all his surface com- 
posure he may soon be persuaded that 
he can no longer hang tough and stone- 
wall. He still faces two more trials: one 
in California for perjury in connection 
with the Ellsberg case, one in Washing- 
ton for his role in the Watergate cover- 
up. With the prospect of receiving stiff 
sentences from unsympathetic judges, 
he may choose to start telling more of 
what he knows about Watergate. If he 
does make a deal, he might topple some 
other top White House dominoes. 
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SENATOR ERVIN HOLDS UP THE 10-18. “WARMED-OVER BALONEY” GIVEN HIM BY COLLEAGUES 


The Ervin Committee’s Last Hurrah 


The Senate Watergate committee 
passed quietly into history last week 
—and with it an extraordinary episode 
in congressional annals. Having accom- 
plished its primary objective—to inform 
the U.S. public about the facts and di- 
mensions of the Watergate case—the 
committee bequeathed the continuing 
investigation to a host of other legisla- 
tive and judicial bodies. But before it ex- 
pired, it issued one last broadside: a 350- 
page staff report alleging, among other 
things, that leftover campaign funds had 
been used by President Nixon’s good 
friend C.G. (“Bebe”) Rebozo to pay for 
various major improvements to the Nix- 
on properties at Key Biscayne and for a 
pair of platinum-set diamond earrings 
that the President gave to Pat in 1972 
for her 60th birthday. 

Then, finally, on a warm summer 
day, the committee assembled for a clos- 
ing ceremony in the marbled Old Sen- 
ate Caucus Room. At the long table sat 
the Senators and key staff members, like 
a senior class on graduation day. Only 
four of the committee’s seven members 
were present: Chairman Sam Ervin, 
Lowell P. Weicker Jr., Joseph M. Mon- 
toya and Daniel K. Inouye. Vice Chair- 
man Howard H. Baker Jr. was home in 
Tennessee; Herman E. Talmadge was 
busy elsewhere; and Edward J. Gurney 
was beset by troubles of his own (see 
story page 37). 

Attention focused naturally on Sam 
Ervin, now serving the last of his 20 
years in the Senate. Through some ten 
weeks of televised hearings last summer, 
he had become, at the end of his career, 


a folk hero, a landmark of integrity. As 
TIME Correspondent Stanley Cloud ob- 
served last week: “Sam Ervin hadn't 
been discovered as a result of Water- 
gate; he had simply been there waiting, 
as though his entire life had been a prep- 
aration for this final service.” 

After paying tribute to his colleagues 
and to the committee staff, Ervin was 
presented with a 10-Ib. sausage by Com- 
mittee Counsel Samuel Dash, in recog- 
nition of White House Press Secretary 
Ronald Ziegler’s denunciation of the 
committee's special report on Rebozo as 
“warmed-over baloney.” Then Sam Er- 
vin delivered a short speech, quoting 
right and left from his favorite writings, 
and it was over. 

Without Demagogvery. Whatev- 
er its weaknesses—excessive leaking 
and petty rivalries—the committee ac- 
complished its basic task. After a year 
and a half of existence, it had spent 
about $2 million of the public’s money, 
produced 13 volumes and 5,858 pages 
of testimony and exhibits, and written 
a three-volume 2,217-page final report 
Without engaging in demagoguery and 
without acting as prosecutor or perse- 
cutor, the committee had laid out the 
basic story of Watergate as clearly and 
fully as it could. Moreover, it had large- 
ly carried out this task in public, so that 
the American people would be able to 
make their own decisions about who was 
telling the truth and who was not. 

The committee’s special report on 
Bebe Rebozo’s expenditures was not 
particularly important for the amounts 
of money involved. Compared with the 
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abuses of power already documented in 
the Watergate affair, for example, the al- 
legation that Rebozo spent $4,562.38 in 
leftover campaign funds for earrings for 
Pat Nixon would not ordinarily have 
been of much consequence. But it was 
perceived as a vivid symbol, calling im- 
mediately to mind a much younger 
Richard Nixon who bragged on televi- 
sion that his wife wore only a “respect- 
able Republican cloth coat.” Strategical- 
ly, the allegation was also important to 
investigators because it helped them 
trace the means by which much of Nix- 
on’s campaign funds had apparently 
been “laundered.” 

The report alleges that the $4,562.38 
portion of the $5,650 spent on the ear- 
rings was originally derived from cam- 
paign funds and that Bebe Rebozo at- 
tempted to disguise the money’s source 
by transferring it in and out of four sep- 
arate Florida bank accounts. The 
$4,562.38, the report charges, was part 
of $6,000 that Rebozo withdrew on April 
15, 1969, from the Florida Nixon for 
President Committee account in the 
Key Biscayne Bank and Trust Company 
—which he heads—and immediately 
deposited in a trust account in the name 
of his lawyer, Thomas H. Wakefield. 

Nice Discount. Then, on June 28, 
1972, the report continues, Rebozo (or 
his lawyer) transferred $4,562.38 to an- 
other Wakefield trust account in the Key 
Biscayne bank, immediately transferred 
$5,000 from this account to still anoth- 
er Wakefield trust account in the First 
National Bank of Miami, and finally 
bought a $5,000 cashier’s check payable 
to New York Jeweler Harry Winston 
—all in the same day. 

The rest of the cost of the $5,650 ear- 
rings was covered by two personal 
checks—one from Richard Nixon (for 
$560), the other from his personal sec- 
retary, Rose Mary Woods (for $90). The 
sale was apparently made by Winston’s 
man in Washington, the late Don Car- 
navale, who was a close friend of Miss 
Woods. The earrings, containing 20 di- 
amonds, were delivered to a presidential 
aide, Lieut. Commander Alex Larzelere, 
and the bill was marked “Please send 
to Rose Mary Woods.” The earrings 
were subsequently appraised by Carna- 
vale at $9,000—indicating that Winston 
gave Nixon a nice discount. 

Rebozo admitted to the committee 
that the $4,562.38 had originated from 
campaign funds, but maintained that it 
was a proper reimbursement to him of 
money he had spent on campaign costs. 
The Ervin committee saw the transac- 
tion differently. “This complex four- 
stage process of payment for this gift,” 
declared its report, “concealed the fact 
that the funds originated from contri- 
butions to the 1968 campaign and were 
ultimately used by Rebozo on behalf of 
President Nixon.” 

The report also charges that Rebo- 
zo used various trust accounts (again in 
the name of Thomas Wakefield or his 
law firm) for the deposit and transfer of 


at least $20,000 in $100 bills, and that 
these funds were subsequently used to 
pay for part of the $45,621.15 in im- 
provements to the Nixons’ Key Bis- 
cayne properties. These improvements 
included a new swimming pool and ac- 
cessories, a fireplace, a putting green and 
a billiard table. 

Whether specific laws were violated 
in the alleged use of campaign funds 
for private purposes is subject to vary- 
ing legal interpretations. But certainly 
such funds would be taxable, and there 
is no record that the committee could 
find showing that the President paid 
any income tax on them. Nor, accord- 
ing to the committee, is there any rec- 
ord that Rebozo filed a required US. 
gift tax return for 1969, 1970, 1971 or 
1972 on any improvements of more than 
$3,000 that he may have made to Nix- 
on properties from his own funds. The 
committee noted that the only record 
of a reimbursement to Rebozo by the 
President had been a check for $13,- 
642.52, issued in August 1973 at a time 
when Rebozo’s affairs were being ac- 
tively investigated by the Internal Revy- 
enue Service as well as by the Wa- 
tergate committee itself. 

Indeed, Rebozo seems to have con- 
ducted his business affairs with consis- 
tent vagueness. When asked by the Wa- 
tergate committee earlier this year 
whether he had ever been reimbursed 
for bills that he paid for improvements 
to the Nixon properties, he replied: 
“Yes, I say, usually, I’m not going to nit- 
pick with the President. If there’s some- 
thing I think he should have, I might 
just go ahead and do it without even 
him knowing about it. He just doesn’t 
concern himself at all with financial 
problems; never has.” 

The committee failed in what had 
been a primary purpose of the Rebozo 
investigation: to establish a definite link 
between Rebozo’s expenditures on the 
President’s behalf and the $100,000 
campaign contribution from Billionaire 
Howard Hughes. The report alleges but 
does not prove that, contrary to Rebo- 
zo’s sworn testimony, he did not leave 
the Hughes contribution intact in a safe- 
deposit box for three years before re- 
turning it to a Hughes representative in 
June 1973. As previously reported, the 
President's former lawyer, Herbert 
Kalmbach, told the committee that Re- 
bozo had told him that he gave part of 
the $100,000 to the President’s broth- 
ers, Edward and F. Donald Nixon, to 
Miss Woods, and to “unnamed others.” 

Special Account. The report con- 
tains some fascinating details about Re- 
bozo’s role as a part-time political fund 
raiser. In February 1969, according to a 
White House memorandum, Nixon 
asked Rebozo to solicit Billionaire J. 
Paul Getty in London for “major” cam- 
paign contributions—only a few months 
after he had completed his victorious 
campaign for the presidency. Getty sub- 
sequently contributed $125,000 to the 
1972 Republican campaign. In early 
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before college. 


If you're a high school graduate ready to take full 
advantage of college this fall, by all means go to it. But if 
you think you'd get more out of college a little later 
consider the benefits of 2 years of Army. 

Guaranteed job-training, or duty in Europe. With 
our 2-year enlistment, you can choose from a wide range 
of job-training courses, and if you qualify, have that 
training guaranteed in writing before you enlist. 

Or, you can choose to serve in Europe. Either way, 
you get a starting salary of $326.10 a month before 
deductions, with a raise to $363.30 in just four months. 

Enlist now, go 6 months later. This is like having 
your cake and eating it, too. With the Army's Delayed 
Entry Option, you can enlist today, get your decision out 
of the way, and not have to report for up to six months, 
depending on the job-training you sign for 

If you'd like to try college while still in the Army, 
you can attend classes on post or at a nearby college. 
With the Army paying 75% of your tuition. 

And when your enlistment's over, there’s up to 
36 months of financial assistance Call your 


at the college of your choice. Army Representative 
at 800-523-4800. 


(In Pa., call 800-462-4955) 











BEBE REBOZO IN MIAMI 
A proper reimbursement? 


1969, Rebozo established a special ac- 
count in his Key Biscayne bank to pay 
for what he described as “Administra- 
tion-connected costs”; this was the ac- 
count from which the “earring” funds 
were withdrawn on June 28, 1972. 

The special report on Rebozo and 
his friends was but one part of the com- 
plete report that the Senate Watergate 
committee issued. Within this exhaus- 
tive document, based on the testimony 
and other evidence, are 35 suggestions 
for governmental reform. 

Spending Ceiling. Among these 
would be the establishment of an office 
of “public attorney”—a sort of perma- 
nent version of the Special Watergate 
Prosecutor—who would prosecute crim- 
inal cases involving conflicts of interest 
within the Executive Branch. The com- 
mittee favored setting up a nonpartisan 
elections commission to enforce statutes 
governing campaign contributions and 
expenditures. It proposed that cash con- 
tributions by an individual be limited 
to $100; that total contributions by any 
person to a presidential candidate be 
limited to $6,000; and that the overall 
spending in any presidential campaign 
be limited to an amount equal to 12¢ 
for every citizen of voting age. (This 
would hold the 1976 campaign funds to 
approximately $17 million.) 

At the closing ceremony last week, 
a reporter asked Sam Ervin why the 
committee had failed to state in its re- 
port any conclusions about the respon- 
sibility for the Watergate scandal. Ervin 
replied that it was possible to draw a pic- 
ture of a horse in two ways. You could 
draw the picture of a horse, with a very 
good likeness. Or you could draw the 
picture and write under it, “This is a 
horse.” Well, said Sam Ervin, “we just 
drew the picture.” 
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The Man with the Wry Eye 


Up until now, Henry Kissinger may have had more fun than almost anybody 
else on this earth. 

Hard work—sure. Moments of anger and frustration—certainly. But for the 
most part, as he has gone about his remarkable rounds he has produced a lot of 
peace, and injected quite a bit of good sense, all the while casting a wry eye over 
the singular doings of mankind. 

A growing worry in Washington is that President Nixon, to ease his own crisis, 
is allowing his Secretary of State to drift into the Watergate mess, a situation that 
would bring Kissinger’s resignation if it impaired his effectiveness. But even that 
problem has not yet dampened Kissinger’s special style. 

When it seemed that millions of people would give their left arms for tickets to 
the World Cup soccer match, Kissinger came up with some choice seats without 
any strain. He ordered his jet to take a detour for one game, and was lifted by Luft- 
waffe helicopter to the playing field. When he got to his hotel in Munich for the 
finals, there was a call waiting for him from Elizabeth Taylor. “She wanted to get 
a briefing on the European Security Conference,” he said, the old Kissinger grin 
growing wide above his chins. 

The other night Kissinger devoured roast goose in a Bavarian restaurant. The 
discreet Secretary surveyed the bosomy waitresses, and after some hasty calcu- 
lation observed that if those particular girls had not served the dinner, the hosts 
would have had to increase the guest list by 30% just to fill the room. 

A few days before, he had stood fascinated on the lush grounds of the Black 
Sea dacha of Leonid Brezhnev as the Soviet Communist chief demonstrated the col- 
lapsible glass wall around his Olympic-sized swimming pool, which Kissinger was 
repeatedly asked to swim in. Kissinger has listened to Brezhnev “order” him to Si- 
beria for failing to yield enough in negotiations. His comeback: “I should be a mem- 
ber of the Politburo since I meet with you guys so much.” Kissinger came away 
from a negotiating session with the Soviets and said, “I would do anything for caviar 
—and I may have.” 

a 

Usually Kissinger travels in a 707 jet that is just as big and just as plush as Nix- 
on’s. The Secretary’s bulletproof limousine precedes him by air, as does a crew of ad- 
vance men. Almost any service can be obtained for the Secretary in almost any 
place, his fame preceding him with amazing results. 

He called for a massage in Israel recently. “You can say anything you want to 
about Jewish intellectual attain- 
ments,” he reported, “but that guy  GpeetinG WIFE NANCY ON RETURN LAST WEEK 
almost killed me.” When he asked . 
the masseur what he thought about 
disengagement with Syria, the man 
said he was for it. Then Kissinger 
asked him how many kilometers he 
thought Israel ought to give up, and 
the masseur hammered the Secre- 
tary a little harder and said, “Ab- 
solutely none.” 

Reporters discovered only re- 
cently that Kissinger is fascinated 
by soccer, and as a boy in Germa- 
ny played goalie until he broke his 
hand. Then he shifted to forward. 
Somebody asked him if he had been 
fast. Kissinger thought a moment. 
“I wasn’t so fast, but I was tricky.” 

Like Nixon, Kissinger has 
found that sports and politics have 
much in common. So a while back 
when East Germany was still in 
world soccer contention, he sidled 
up to a Soviet bigwig. “I'll bet I 
know one team that you don’t want 
to win,” said the smiling Kissinger. 
“East Germany, because if they win 
they will be more trouble than 
ever.” The Russian roared and 
slapped Kissinger on the back for 
displaying such wisdom in the ways 
of this wacky world. 
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Helping save lives of 
poison victims 











Last year over a half million children were poisoned by common 
household products. Computers help parents, doctors react fast 


O.. morning last year, a frantic mother in a Southern 
town called her family doctor. Her two-year-old son had 
swallowed an unknown amount of laundry detergent. 
He was nauseous, and suffering from severe stomach 
cramps. 

The physician told the mother to hang on, picked 
up another phone and dialed the Poison Control center 
in New Orleans. An attendant at the center typed the 
detergent’s brand name on the keyboard of a video dis- 
play terminal. Seconds later, a complete report about 
the detergent’s toxic properties flashed across the TV- 
like screen. The cleanser, said the report, contained 
chemicals that were irritating but not corrosive to the 
stomach lining. When swallowed, the ingredients pro- 
duced vomiting and diarrhea. 





“No serious consequences,”’ the doctor was able 
to assure the distraught mother minutes after she first 
called. “Just give the boy plenty of fluids and he'll be 
all right.” 

The boy who swallowed the detergent is among 
more than 160,000 poisoning victims who were reported 
last year to the National Clearinghouse for Poison Con- 
trol Centers, a part of the Food and Drug Administration. 

The Clearinghouse’s databank currently contains a 
vast amount of information on more than 8,000 non- 
food products that are potentially harmful if swallowed. 
The records on each product contain a full report of 
ingredients, toxicity, symptoms, and indicated treatment. 

As products change frequently, the information is 
constantly being updated, and the list of products is 
steadily expanding. Dr. John Crotty, FDA’s deputy direc- 
tor of the poison control program, estimates that the 
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Display terminals provide poison control centers with immediate 
access to vital information in FDA‘s central databank 
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databank will eventually grow to as many as 50,000 items. 

The Poison Control program is an outgrowth of a 
1950 survey which showed that half of all children’s ac- 
cidents resulted from swallowing ordinary household 
products. Pediatricians reported that they themselves 
could not possibly keep abreast of toxicity dangers in all 
the soaps, paints, powders, across-the-counter drugs and 
other compounds commonly found around the house. 

A more effective means of gathering, organizing and 
exchanging information was urgently needed. The Poison 
Control center was the answer. 


yl first center was established in Chicago in 1953 
and by 1956, 16 more Poison Control centers had sprung 
up at other metropolitan hospitals. To avoid duplication 
of effort and resources, the national Clearinghouse was 
set up in 1957. Today there are nearly 600 Poison Control 
center locations across the country. The computerized 
centers in Boston, Detroit, Kansas City, New Orleans 
and Seattle are also actively involved in poison pre- 
vention programs, along with many other local centers. 

These five centers have immediate access to the 
Clearinghouse data in the FDA‘s central computer in 
Washington, D.C. via a teleprocessing network. Local 
centers maintain manual files containing the same data- 
bank information on file cards. When an emergency 
arises, requiring faster answers than can be achieved 
with manual files, a phone call to one of the five com- 
puter-linked centers brings immediate information via 
the video display terminal. 

“When we know what someone has swallowed,” 
says Dr. Crotty, “the Poison Control centers can usually 
help, and help fast. These centers are saving lives.” 

But what if the nature of the substance swallowed 
by a child or an adult is not known? What if the victim 
is too young to speak, too upset, or even in a coma? 
What if there is no product name or product descrip- 
tion that permits the doctor to set his search for life- 
saving information in motion? 

Answers to dismaying problems like these are being 
provided today by another method that also relies heavily 
on the computer. 


A seventeen-year-old girl is rushed unconscious to 
the emergency room of a Boston hospital, one of four 
which are part of the Boston Poison Information Center. 
It is thought that she has swallowed a massive dose of 
pills, but the substance or substances are not known. 








A mass spectrometer linked to a computer analyzes blood samples 
to identify and measure poisonous substances 


A blood sample is quickly taken, and sped to nearby 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology where it is put 
into a centrifuge, the serum drawn off, and injected into 
a mass spectrometer. As the spectrometer analyzes and 
measures the chemical substances in the girl’s blood, 
it automatically feeds this data into a computer. 

Almost instantaneously, the computer graphs the 
information received from the spectrometer, compares 
it with the identification patterns of known poisons and 
drugs already in its ‘“memory’’—and prints out a report. 

The findings are positive and accurate. The com- 
puter has identified three different compounds swal- 
lowed by the girl, and the approximate amounts of each. 
A rapid phone call to the hospital emergency room 
enables the attending physician to take the necessary 
countermeasures. 

There are other mass spectrometers in the nation’s 
colleges and universities capable of analyzing blood 
samples, but M.1.T.’s is the first to be linked to a com- 
puter program that identifies poisons in the blood. Its 
success will surely lead to wider use of this remarkable 
technique. 

Like the poison databank, the blood poison ana- 
lyzer is an example of the innovative ways in which med- 
ical science is using computers for the benefit of people 


everywhere. 





GURNEY DURING WATERGATE HEARINGS 


INVESTIGATIONS 


A Shaken Senator 


A transplanted Yankee from Wa- 
terville, Me., Edward John Gurney was 
mayor of Winter Park, Fla., when he 
was elected to Congress in 1962. Six 
years later he became the first Repub- 
lican Senator from Florida since Recon- 
struction. As the staunchest supporter 
of President Nixon throughout last sum- 
mer’s hearings of the Senate Watergate 
Committee, of which he was a member, 
the telegenic Senator earned national at- 
tention and conservative acclaim. Last 
week Gurney, 60, garnered a less lus- 
trous distinction: he was the first U.S. 
Senator in 50 years to be indicted while 
in office by a federal grand jury. 

For months two federal grand juries 
and a posse of Internal Revenue and 
other federal agents have been on the 
trail of a massive influence-peddling and 
extortion racket conducted in Gurney’s 
behalf. Last week’s indictment charges 
that Florida real estate developers and 
contractors who had business pending 
before the U.S. Department of Housing 
and Urban Development paid $233,160 
into a secret slush fund from January 
1971 through mid-1973. The money was 
used for Gurney’s “personal, political 
and travel expenses” and for operating 
his offices in Washington and Florida. 

In return Gurney and two of his 
aides, with the help of two local HUD of- 
ficials, supposedly channeled mortgage 
insurance housing-project contracts to 
those kicking in. The indictment also 
charges that Gurney “corruptly solicited 
and accepted” a fifth-floor ocean-front 
apartment in a Vero Beach condomin- 
ium in return for pressuring HUD to give 
the developer mortgage insurance. 
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Last spring a county grand jury in- 
dicted Gurney on a related misdemean- 
or charge; the indictment was later dis- 
missed by a local judge as “fatally 
defective.” But a federal grand jury got 
help when Larry E. Williams, a former 
Gurney aide, pleaded guilty to income 
tax evasion and agreed to testify against 
the Senator. The grand jury heard 
enough evidence to charge Gurney with 
seven felonies, including one count each 
of conspiracy to defraud the U.S., brib- 
ery and accepting unlawful compensa- 
tion, and four counts of perjury. His two 
aides and the two helpful HUD officials 
were also indicted, as were two former 
Officers of Florida’s Republican Party 
—Earl M. Crittenden, onetime state 
G.O.P. chairman, and George Ander- 
son, former state party treasurer. If con- 
victed, Gurney faces up to 42 years in 
prison and fines of at least $80,000. 

Too Trusting. Gurney denies the 
charges. Blaming Williams for illegal 
fund raising, Gurney says he was “care- 
less and unobservant and too trusting.” 
The day before the indictments were 
handed down, he mailed off his quali- 
fying papers for September’s primary, 
but he may well withdraw. His trial is 
not expected to begin—and will not be 
completed—before the primary. 

Paula Hawkins, 47, the only wom- 
an on the state’s public service commis- 
sion, is being urged by fellow Repub- 
licans to file for the primary. Another 
probable candidate is Gurney’s former 
law partner Louis Frey Jr., 40, now a 
Representative from Orlando. In large- 
ly Democratic Florida, any Republican 
will face a tough fight in November 
against the winner of the Democratic 
primary, for which nine candidates have 
filed. In any case, Gurney seems polit- 
ically finished. 


THE NATION 
CITIES 


Chaos in Charm City 


All over the city, there are signs say- 
ing “Smile, you're in Baltimore.” Last 
week the Baltimore Promotion Council 
launched a campaign to further enhance 
the city’s image by declaring that Bal- 
timore (pop. 900,000) would henceforth 
be known as “Charm City, U.S.A.” The 
gesture was spectacularly ill-timed. 
Next day, Baltimore, which was already 
mired in a ten-day-old strike by 3,000 
garbage collectors, zookeepers, jail 
guards and sewage workers, was hit with 
a police walkout that brought on spo- 
radic looting and arson. 

For ordinary citizens as well as for 
inmates in their cells and lions in their 
cages, it was a rough time to be in Bal- 
timore. Ripening mounds of garbage, 
growing ever gamier in the hot summer 
sun, piled up next to the city’s famed 
row houses. Temperatures in some jail 
cells rose as high as 110°, broiling the un- 
supervised inmates. Zoo officials started 
a rumor that they might have to slaugh- 
ter small animals in order to feed larger 
ones. That persuaded union members to 
allow food to be brought in; but no ma- 
nure was taken out, and it piled up at 
the rate of a ton a day. Along with the 
rank smells assaulting their noses, Bal- 
timoreans faced a cacophony of wailing 
sirens, as fire engines raced after hun- 
dreds of trash fires and nonstriking pa- 
trolmen and state troopers chased down 
looters. In the first two days of the strike 
at least 200 stores were vandalized or 
looted. 

Baltimore's breakdown began with 
the start of the new fiscal year on July 
1. Garbage collectors belonging to Lo- 
cal 44 of the American Federation of 





YOUTHS LOOTING STORE IN EAST BALTIMORE DURING POLICE STRIKE 
A rough time for everyone, including the lions. 
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State, County and Municipal Employees 
had ratified a new contract that raised 
their salaries by 20¢ to $3.42 an hour, 
but rank-and-file opposition developed. 
Demanding an additional 30¢ pay boost, 
two-thirds of the men stayed out; union 
leaders quickly capitulated and declared 
the wildcat strike to be official. In its sec- 
ond week, the strike spread to other pub- 
lic-works employees, who were inspired 
by the garbage collectors’ example. 

At first Baltimore police, who are 
also members of the AFSCME, limited 
their protest to a time-consuming slow- 
down, carefully measuring how many 
inches cars were parked from the curb 
and filling out lengthy lost-property re- 
ports for pennies picked up off the pave- 
ment. One cop took particular delight 
in ticketing the chauffeur of Mayor Wil- 
liam D. Schaefer for changing lanes 
without signaling. 

But then, understandably dissatis- 
fied with their own wage scale of $8,761 
to $11,082, the cops walked out, de- 
manding that they too be given a wage 
increase larger than that provided in the 
budget. Although so-called “job actions” 
have kept cops off the beat in other cit- 
ies, this was the first official strike by po- 
lice in a major US. city since 1919 in 
Boston. Police-union officials claimed 
that 1,300 of Baltimore’s 2,300 patrol- 
men had joined the strike, although the 
police commissioner insisted that only 
600 were out. Picketing cops marched 
with signs that said: “My life is on the 
line, but not for 5.5%,” the maximum 
pay increase offered by the city. 

Verge of Chaos. “There is no mon- 
ey at all,” said Mayor Schaefer, who has 
refused to consider higher pay boosts, 
“There is no city money, no state mon- 
ey and no federal money on the hori- 
zon.” The plight of Baltimore, which has 
the lowest per capita income and high- 
est property taxes in Maryland, is sim- 
ilar to that of many other major cities 
faced with increasingly rebellious pub- 
lic employees. 

The AFSCME is the fastest-growing 
union in the AFL-CIO, and its militant 
leaders are determined to fight hard for 
higher pay for its 700,000 members. The 
union’s goals appeal to municipal em- 
ployees, especially policemen, who re- 
sent laws restricting the right of public 
servants to be on strike. Said one Bal- 
timore cop with 17 years on the force: 
“T’ve bled for this city. I've been through 
riots and fires, but the people don’t seem 
to care. Well, it’s time they gave some- 
thing back.” 

At week's end Baltimore was on the 
verge of chaos. Officers from plain- 
clothes and special divisions and riot- 
trained state troopers were on the 
streets, trying to keep looters under con- 
trol. Negotiations resumed between city 
officials and Local 44, which was under 
a court injunction to end the strike and 
faces fines of $15,000 a day. “We've had 
problems before. We'll solve this one,” 
insisted Schaefer. He was not prepared 
to say how it would be done. 
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CRIME 


Jail Break Replay 


Last Thursday afternoon, two con- 
victs named Otis D. Wilkerson (alias 
Robert Nathan Jones), 24, and Frank 
Gorham Jr., 25, were brought from the 
Washington, D.C., jail to the US. dis- 
trict courthouse to confer with their law- 
yer. Coincidentally, John D. Ehrlich- 
man and three other defendants were 
on trial for their roles in the Ellsberg 
break-in on the second floor of the build- 
ing. After a conference with their at- 
torney, the two men, both of whom were 
serving lengthy sentences on charges 
ranging from armed robbery to conspir- 
acy to kidnap, were returned to their 
cells in the basement. A short time lat- 
er, Gorham reached through the bars 
and pointed a gun at a federal marshal. 
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INMATE OTIS D. WILKERSON 
Cool, calm negotiations. 


Using the marshal’s keys to open a lock- 
er filled with weapons, the two convicts 
began what Wilkerson later called “an 
instant replay” of an abortive jail break 
the pair had led in 1972. 

On the stairs leading out of the cell 
block, Gorham encountered Deputy 
U.S. Marshal Joseph Sinkavitch. Shov- 
ing Gorham aside, Sinkavitch rushed 
back through the cell block’s steel door 
and quickly shut it behind him, sealing 
in Wilkerson, Gorham, eight hostages 
and 15 other inmates, none of whom 
had taken part in the seizure. Among 
the hostages were four deputy marshals, 
a Justice Department auditor and his 
secretary, and two local attorneys (one 
of whom, John J. Hurley, had previous- 
ly served as Wilkerson’s lawyer). At first, 
the two convicts vowed that they would 
not release the hostages until they had 
been guaranteed air passage to Africa 
or Venezuela. Later, the pair reduced 
their demands to a clear path out the 
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front door and a getaway car. At week’s 
end authorities had refused all of their 
requests, and seemed willing to wait the 
two men out. 

Compared to the confused negotia- 
tions that have taken place in other pris- 
oner-hostage situations, the discussions 
between Gorham and Wilkerson and 
federal authorities were surprisingly 
calm and cool. It helped matters consid- 
erably that the cell block telephone was 
in good working order. As the ordeal 
continued, both captors and hostages 
talked freely to newsmen, relatives and 
negotiators. The hostages’ fears were 
eased somewhat by this link with the 
outside world. At one point Gorham’s 
mother Velma and sister Ena showed up 
outside the courthouse, and while there 
they talked to Gorham by telephone. 

Smuggled Key. The situation, 
however, remained tense. Inexplicably, 
eleven hours after the ordeal began 
the two prisoners released one of the 
four marshals, later did the same for 
14 of the 15 inmates holed up with 
them (one woman inmate was asked 
to stay). By Sunday morning both men 
were exhausted, and their attention be- 
gan to waver, giving the remaining seven 
hostages a chance to escape. In a care- 
fully devised scheme that had been pre- 
arranged by telephone with authorities 
outside, the lone woman hostage, De- 
bra Collins, told the two men that she 
needed a sanitary napkin. Officials sent 
it in to her with a key to the cell 
block elevator wrapped inside. While 
Gorham slept and Wilkerson talked on 
the telephone, the seven captives opened 
the elevator with the smuggled key, 
quickly got inside, and escaped on the 
building’s second floor. Their game up, 
the two men surrendered hours later, 
and made a deal to be transferred to the 
federal prison of their choice. 
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You don't start with True. 
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You've changed. Your life style has changed. And so has your attitude 
towards smoking. You've decided you should change to a low tar and 
nicotine cigarette. That decision brings many people to True. 


U.S. Gov't. tests show True is lower in both tar and nicotine than 
98% of all other cigarettes sold. That means True is not only gentle on 
your mind, it’s gentle on your taste. 


Shouldn't your next cigarette be True? 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. Requiar: 11 mg. “tar”, 0.7 mg. nicotine, 
: Menthol: 12 mg. “tar”, 0.7 mgenicotine, av, per.cigarette, FIC Report March'74. 
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Were expecting a few extra people 
for dinner tonight. 
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Tonight, the world will have 
213,000 more mouths co feed than 
it had last night 

Unfortunately, we're not 
growing food as fast as people 

But there's still hope of revers- 
ing the trend. 

Modern technology is increas 
ing the production of staple food 
crops in many countries 

This ‘green revolution” is 
something Union Carbide is very 
much a part of. 

We make insecticides that not 


only save food crops from bugs, 
but destroy themselves afterwards 
Another of our products 
protects high-moisture feed grains 
against spoilage from molds. So 
more of the crc p ends up as meat 
We've also dev eloped better 
ways CO store, transport and 
package food 
And we're working on other 
new ideas: A seed tape that’s 
already helping farmers 
grow more food per acre of land 
An amazing gel that helps 


plants grow faster with less water 
And a sea farm where we're 
raising salmon by the thousands 
Helping the world grow more 
food is not the only thing we do 
But it’s one of the most important 
Because those 213.000 guests 
are coming — whether we're ready 


or not. 


UNION 
CARBIDE 


day, something we do 
will touch your life. 


To 
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The Sunstroke. 


(Sometimes less is more.) 






For along time we clung 
to the notion that longer days 
called for longer drinks. That 
any suggestion we made for 
summer ought to be served 
in a tall glass. The neatness 
of that logic, we now realize, “wi To makea Sunstroke, 






blinded us to its flaws. pour 1’ oz. Smirnoff and 3 oz 
What matters, obviously,is grapefruit juice into a short 
not how long a drink is, but glass with ice. Add alittle 


how good. So before you pack Triple Sec or sugar and stir. 
all your stubby little glasses in 

mothballs, you might want to 

try a Sunstroke. leaves you breathless® 
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CANADA 


Triumph for Trudeau 


Through the long months of winter 
and spring it seemed that 1974 might 
be remembered as the year of minority 
governments. Nearly every Western na- 
tion, from Britain to Italy to Denmark, 
was being run by minority or coalition 
governments narrowly holding on to 
power. Canada, which had been with- 
out a majority party since 1972, seemed 
only one more among their number. But 
this week Prime Minister Pierre Elliott 
Trudeau will lead into office a Liberal 
government with a margin that should 
be large enough to assure a full five-year 
term. 

Contrary to most predictions that he 
would barely retain power, Trudeau, 54, 
emerged from last week’s elections with 
a solid victory. “What Trudeau had go- 
ing for him was precisely the malaise 
—roaring inflation and instability—of 
the industrialized world,” reports TIME 
Correspondent William Mader. “The 
populace craved stability. It sensed that 
at this juncture there must be greater 
governmental strength.” 

Last Hurrah. The surprising 
strength of Trudeau's Liberal Party gave 
his government a comfortable 141 seats 
of 264 in the House of Commons. Tru- 
deau’s majority can now govern with- 
out relying on the support of one of Can- 
ada’s splinter parties. The Conservatives 
lost twelve seats, ending up with 95, and 
the tiny, right-wing Social Credit Party 
dropped from 15 to eleven. 

No party, however, suffered so bad- 
ly as the New Democratic Party, which 
had held the balance of power in the 
House of Commons. Canadian 
voters blamed the N.D.P. pitiless- 
ly for having brought down the 
government two months ago by 
failing to support the Trudeau 
budget, thus provoking the elec- 
tion. For its blunder, the party lost 
nearly half its parliamentary 
seats, falling from 31 to 16, while 
David Lewis, its leader, was giv- 
en an ignominious last hurrah by 
Toronto Freelance Writer Ursula 
Appolloni, making her first race. 
Good humoredly, Lewis bade 
farewell: “One of the basic dem- 
cratic rights is the right for the 
people to be wrong.” 

Trudeau will need all his new 
parliamentary strength to deal 
with the immense problems that 
now face Canada. Chief among 
them, as in all industrial nations, 
is the soaring rate of inflation, 
which reached an annual rate of 
11.4% last month—the highest in 
Canada since the Korean War. 
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TORY LEADER STANFIELD 
Rejected once again. 


Provoked largely by the fear of even 
more inflation to come, labor unrest is 
spreading. There have already been 
strikes and demands for wage increases 
by airline employees, policemen and 
lumber-mill workers. Other chronic 
troubles are the country’s economic de- 
pendence on imports (50% of its man- 
ufactured goods) and the smoldering 
but deeply felt antagonisms between 
French- and English-speaking Canadi- 
ans and between Canada’s regions, East 
and West. 

Trudeau picked up many of 
these themes during the cam- 
paign, but unlike his two major =» 
opponents—Conservative Rob- 
ert Stanfield, 60, and the 
N.D.P.’s Lewis, 65, he talked 
about them in more optimistic 


terms. Lewis concentrated his ‘is 


attacks on multinational corpo- 
rations, which he described as »’ 
the root of all economic evil. f™ 
Stanfield, who in two earlier 
elections was defeated by Tru- 
deau, claimed that the country’s 
economy was in such grave trou- 
ble that immediate wage and 
price freezes should be imposed 
That hardly endeared him to his 
more conservative supporters, 
and since the poor showing of 
such controls in both the US. 
and Britain, the proposal struck 
many voters as being unrealistic. 
But Trudeau chose to emphasize 
the country’s existing strengths. 
As he campaigned across the 
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4,500-mile breadth of the nation, the 
Prime Minister pointed out that Can- 
ada’s inflation rate was still below the 
average of most of the industrialized 
world, now running at 15-16%. “Infla- 
tion is a problem, but let’s not get ob- 
sessed by it,” he told a rally at Edmon- 
ton. Arguing that a harsh control policy 
had already been discredited in Britain 
and the U.S. as a “proven disaster look- 
ing for a place to happen,” Trudeau pro- 
posed instead tax benefits and consumer 
subsidies as protection against rising 
prices. Besides, he told audiences, the 
Canadian economy is still expected to 
advance by more than 5% this year, very 
close to its real growth potential. 
Equally appealing to voters was Tru- 
deau’s ability to skillfully exploit a pub- 
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lic mood ranging between apathy and 
antipathy, distrust of establishments, 
and politics in general, which has been 
plaguing Western governments all year. 
Though he has been the country’s Prime 
Minister since 1968, Trudeau was con- 
vincingly able to appear as the candi- 
date who hated holding a summer elec- 
tion as much as the voters did. Wherever 
he went, Trudeau’s opening lines point- 
ed out what a waste of everyone’s time 
the campaign was. The message left the 
impression of a leader who wanted only 
to be back at work and not out both- 
ering the public. 

Political Handouts. Trudeau cam- 
paigned harder than he ever had in his 
political life. Abruptly changing style 
from his leisurely, lofty (and losing) 
“Conversations with Canadians” of 
1972, he toured with his wife Margaret, 
25, in grueling 16-hour days, traveling by 
plane and even whistle-stopping aboard 
a private nine-car train. While Pierre 
orated, Margaret used her fresh good 
looks to help soften Trudeau's abrasive 
and sometimes arrogant image. “He’s a 
beautiful guy, a very loving human being 
who has taught me a lot about loving,” 
she told their audiences. “He’s shy, mod- 
est and very, very kind.” Between their 
Canadian yin-and-yang act, there were 
a few political handouts: Trudeau 
pledged that he would enact a low-in- 
come housing program with small 
down-payment mortgages; $500 in cash, 
tax free, from the government toward 
the purchase of a first house; guaranteed 
incomes for the disabled. 

Whether or not Trudeau lives up to 
his campaign promises, the interest of 
other Western leaders will be focused on 
his performance in handling the basic 
problems of the economy. Because Can- 
ada now has one of the few stable gov- 
ernments in the West with a dominant 
national leader, Canada’s example in 
the coming months will not go unno- 
ticed. But Trudeau seems, as usual, un- 
shaken by the challenge. “We have the 
people, we have the resources, we have 
the vitality and the confidence to do a 
very great job,” he said last week. “I am 
very anxious to get on with the job.” 
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PORTUGAL 






Drifting Toward Dictatorship 


After barely 75 days of freedom, 
Portugal last week looked like a country 
headed for a return to the half-century of 
authoritarianism from which it had just 
emerged. The Prime Minister resigned, 
frustrated at the government's inability 
to reconcile the competing demands of 
rightists and leftists. The Vice Prime 
Minister, the Minister of Economic Co- 
ordination, the Internal Affairs Minister 
and the Defense Minister then followed 
suit. Two days later the President dis- 
missed the remaining ten Ministers and 
set out to form a new Cabinet. In the 
streets undisciplined demonstrators de- 
manded greater freedom, wildcat strik- 
ers demanded higher wages, and the 
parties that made up the government co- 
alition competed for power. 

The key to Portugal's uncertain fu- 
ture was the corps of young officers of 
the Armed Forces Movement, the group 
that overthrew the Caetano dictatorship 
on April 25. The A.F.M. appointed old 
soldier Anténio de Spinola, 60, as Pro- 
visional President and established an 
unlikely coalition government of Com- 
munists, socialists, military men, left- 
center groups and independent techno- 
crats. But the government simply could 
not govern. Divided, buffeted by an an- 
nual 30% inflation rate and demands 
for price controls and sweeping econom- 
ic reforms, lacking in political experi- 
ence and hobbled by an A.F.M. require- 
ment of unanimity on all projects, it 
could only talk and delay. 

For Prime Minister Adelino da Pal- 
ma Carlos, 69, a moderate law professor 
appointed by Spinola, conditions were 
intolerable. The Cabinet he headed was 
not of his choosing, and he had no au- 
thority over it. Among other things, he 
insisted that the Council of State, which 
is dominated by the military and acts as 
the country’s watchdog committee, draw 
up a constitution and elevate him to 
something more than a mere “Cabinet 
coordinator.” The council agreed to let 
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him appoint Ministers but refused him 
added authority. 

Palma Carlos quit, saying: “I cannot 
come to terms with the situation in 
which we find ourselves, of disorder in 
the streets, lack of social discipline and 
the invasion of public buildings ... The 
climate of indiscipline is contrary to my 
temperament and to my idea of what de- 
mocracy should be.” The blame, he 
added, belonged to the Council of State, 
which Palma Carlos called “a higher 
body than the provisional government. 
It has a strong military representation, 
and they imposed their point of view.” 

Spinola had his own troubles and 
was busy trying to buttress his position. 
He could preside, make speeches—but 
not really rule. When Palma Carlos tried 
to pressure the Council of State into 
moving the presidential election up from 
next year to this autumn, presumably 
with the expectation that Spinola would 
be elected President, he was rebuffed. 
Spinola was accused of trying to gather 
power in his own hands. 

Heavily Weighted. For the mo- 
ment at least, Spinola remains in power, 
but the civilian phase of the Portuguese 
revolution seemed to be nearing an end. 
At week’s end, Spinola named as Portu- 
gal’s Premier Colonel Vasco Gongalves, 
who will preside over a new military- 
civilian coalition government. But that 
was no guarantee of stability, since the 
young officers of the A.F.M. appear as 
divided as the civilians. Some officers 
want to pull out of Portugal’s rebelling 
colonies completely; some want an au- 
thoritarian government while others, 
particularly from the navy, are left-lean- 
ing and may want to move closer to the 
leftist civilian parties, including the 
Communists, who have been busily 
building up their strength throughout 
the country. Said the aide of one ex-Min- 
ister: “The armed forces had all of the 
power anyway. It is best that they gov- 
ern in the open directly.” 
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SPAIN 


Toward an Uncertain Future 


Although Francisco Franco is 81 
and in failing health, the announcement 
was a shock. He had entered a Madrid 
hospital for treatment of phlebitis* in 
his right leg. An hour later when work- 
ers poured into the streets for lunch, 
Franco’s illness was the topic of con- 
versation all across Spain. 

The announcement in itself was 
without precedent. Spaniards had long 
been forbidden even to speculate pub- 
licly about the timing of e/ Caudillo’s 
death. Although he was known to suf- 
fer from Parkinson's disease, so far as 
Spanish officialdom was concerned, the 
only times he had ever been 
indisposed were when he had 
a couple of teeth extracted 
and when he suffered a gun- 
shot wound in the hand while 
hunting. Last week the gov- 
ernment rushed out photo- 
graphs showing the diminu- 
tive (5 ft. 3 in.) and frail 
general walking into the hos- 
pital without assistance, and 
doctors said his condition was 
not serious. 

40 Years. Nonetheless, 
it threw into stark relief the 
uncertain future facing the 
country. Europe’s oldest dic- 
tator, after almost 40 years of 
ironfisted rule, has no obvious 
successor. There were fears, 
however exaggerated, that 
his death could touch off the 
kind of partisan fighting that 
engulfed Spain during the 
Civil War when, as the 
youngest general in the army, 
he gained power by over- 
throwing Spain’s republican 
government. vs 

Throughout the week a 
procession of generals, admi- 
rals, ministers and family 
streamed to Franco’s bedside at the 
modern medical center named for him 
in Madrid, presumably to show that e/ 
Caudillo was still in control. But behind 
the scenes there was obvious concern for 
maintaining stability. Cabinet ministers 
and high military officers met to con- 
sider emergency measures in case of 
Franco's death, and Spain’s secret po- 
lice and paramilitary Civil Guard were 
put on round-the-clock alert. 

Suspicions that Franco’s_ illness 
might be more serious than acknowl- 
edged grew when Premier Carlos Arias 
Navarro reportedly made preparations 
for Franco to name Prince Juan Carlos 
de Borbén y Borbén, 36, grandson of 
Spain’s last King, as provisional chief 
of state. Under the constitution, the 
*The same ailment that President Nixon suffered 
from during his Middle East trip. An inflamma- 


tion of a vein, it can be fatal if a blood clot breaks 
loose and travels to the lungs or brain. 
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prince can take over in the event of 
Franco’s ill health. 

Franco chose the young Juan Car- 
los to be his figurehead successor main- 
ly because he is docile and malleable. 
In the event of Franco’s death, the real 
ruler—until Juan Carlos had “matured” 
—was to have been Vice Admiral Luis 
Carrero Blanco, Franco’s conservative 
and like-minded crony who was named 
Premier last year. But the plan was de- 
stroyed when Basque terrorists assassi- 
nated Carrero Blanco last December. 
Though Franco frequently consults Juan 
Carlos, the prince has no influence on 
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FRANCO (LEFT) ARRIVING AT MADRID HOSPITAL 
Jittery about the road map. 


policy, and probably lacks the skill or 
the military support to hold the country 
together. Some cynics, in fact, have al- 
ready nicknamed him “Juan Carlos the 
Brief.” 

Even before Franco's illness, Spain's 
old-guard right-wingers were already 
jittery over the April coup in neighbor- 
ing Portugal. They feared that Spanish 
leftists would see the events there as a 
road map to bring about revolutionary 
changes at home. As a result the regime 
of Premier Arias has retreated from a 
policy of political moderation back to 
authoritarianism. 

Last month Arias backed down on 
a promise to allow the formation of po- 
litical “associations” (nascent parties), 
which have been banned throughout 
Franco’s rule. The same day General 
Manuel Diez Alegria, the comparatively 
progressive chief of staff of the armed 
forces, was sacked. All during May, 
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General Diez Alegria had regularly re- 
ceived a monocle in his mail—a point- 
ed hint that he should emulate Portu- 
gal’s Antonio de Spinola and liberate 
Spain. To foreclose the possibility he was 
replaced by the more reliable General 
Carlos Fernandez Vallespin. 

Although the army is the only Span- 
ish institution strong enough to perpet- 
uate Franco’s power, it lacks a strong 
and compelling leader. Franco has sys- 
tematically cashiered military upstarts 
who showed signs of building a popular 
following, and there are no signs of po- 
litical dissension in the rank and file. Ci- 
villian moderates have held no real 
power in the government since the rel- 
atively liberal Opus Dei technocrats 
were booted out of the Cabinet after Car- 
rero Blanco’s assassination. 

Bad Day. While Franco lives, most 
Spaniards see no likelihood of political 
change. But no one can be sure how long 
that will be. On “good days,” he keeps 
up a reasonable schedule, but at other 
times he may be completely senile. 
When Vice President Gerald Ford ar- 
rived in Madrid last December, Franco 
was in such poor shape that it was dif- 
ficult to arrange a protocol visit. Span- 
ish television recently had to cancel a 
film that was to have shown the dic- 
tator fishing. It was a bad day, and Fran- 
co had to be propped up by two aides. 

“Until now, everyone seemed to 
think that Franco would be eternal,” 
said one of Spain’s leading editors last 
week. “Now there is a lot of looking into 
the future. The trouble is that all you 
see is a giant vacuum. Like any good dic- 
tator, Franco has made sure there is no 
successor.” That failing could some day 
mean grave trouble for Spain. 


WEST GERMANY 


The Just and Unjust 


If West German law locksteps to its 
literal conclusion, a Nazi-hunter will go 
to jail while the convicted war criminal 
she tried to kidnap and spirit away to 
France will stay free. The hunted Nazi 
is Kurt Lischka, 65, the wartime Gesta- 
po chief in Paris, who was tried in absen- 
tia by a French court in 1950 and sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment for his part 
in the deportation and extermination of 
100,000 French Jews. The hunter is 
Beate Klarsfeld, 35, German-born Prot- 
estant wife of a French Jew, who moved 
to Paris in 1960 and has made a career 
of trying to bring Nazis to justice. 

Beate’s first encounter with German 
authorities came in 1968, when she was 
arrested for slapping then Chancellor 
Kurt Kiesinger, an exonerated onetime 
member of the Nazi Party. Though 
Beate was tried and sentenced toa year’s 
imprisonment (later changed to proba- 
tion), her hatred of Nazis grew even 
greater. She and her law-student hus- 
band, whose father died at Auschwitz, 
began to compile dossiers on unpunished 
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Now TIME-LIFE BOOKS has gathered into 
one series all the things you want to know 
to take better photographs. It’s the LIFE 
LIBRARY OF PHOTOGRAPHY ...“prob- 
ably the most useful, easy-reading, well-il- 
lustrated collection of books on photography 
printed since Kodak discovered the Data 
Book,” says Modern Photography magazine. 

In these volumes, all the famed photog- 
raphers and specialists of LIFE magazine 
and Time-Life Books show you, step by step 


and with picture essays, what they have 
learned from experience about every aspect 
of photography. 
They show you how to take pictures that 
sing with imagination and ring with truth 
. how to achieve special effects in the 


darkroom .. . how to use your camera 
creatively . . . lighting techniques . . . enlarg- 
ing skills . .. composition . . . how to develop 


the critical perception and judgment every 
photographer needs. 


Volume by volume, your knowledge and 
ability will grow. With The Camera, you'll 


learn how best to use cameras, light and 
lenses to take better pictures. Special Prob- 
lems shows you how to turn unexpected 
obstacles into triumphs . . . Photographing 
Nature shows you how to immortalize land- 
scapes, flowers, wild animals .. . The Great 


Themes reveals the different ‘techniques 
needed for capturing the special visual ap- 
peals of nudes, portraits, human conditions. 


TIME-LIFE BOOKS, Dept. 0702 
TIME & LIFE BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60611 
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Yes, I would like to examine The Camera. Please send it to me — to- 
gether with the Photographer's Handbook — for 10 days’ free examina- 

| tion and enter my subscription to the LIFE Library of Photography. 

| If I decide to keep The Camera, 1 will pay $7.95 ($8.95 in Canada) 
pe shipping and handling. I then will receive future volumes in the 

i] IFE teers of Photography series, shipped a volume at a time ap- 
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| There is no minimum number of books that I must buy, and I may 
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Other volumes tell you all you want to know 
about Color, Light and Film, The Print, The 
Studio, and much more. And each volume 
is crammed with some of the most memo- 
rable photographs ever taken! 

See for yourself how much the LIFE LI- 
BRARY OF PHOTOGRAPHY can do for 
you. There’s no risk. Let us send you The 
Camera for a:10-day Free examination 
Mail the handy postpaid card, or the coupon 
below at the left. 
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The Marina has a gas-saving 
single carburetor version of our 
MGB engine, proven reliable 


in over 2 billion miles of driving. 


Economy's what's in it for you— 
over 20 miles per gallon 


The Gas-Saving Marina. 
What’s in it for you? 


The Marina has a rugged trans- 


The Marina has positive rack 
and pinion steering like our 
Jaguar. So responsive 


handling’s what's in it for you. 


For the name of your nearest Austin Marina dealer, 
dial (800) 447-4700. In Illinois, (800) 322-4400. Toll free. 


*Manufacturer's suggested retail price P.O.E. Does not include 
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British Leyland Motors Inc., Leonia, N. J. 07605. 


mission and fade-resistant 
disc brakes like our Triumph 
Driving satisfaction and con- 
fidence are what's in it for you. 


Austin Marina. $2,899" © 


The tough economy car from British Leyland. 
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The Marina has a strong body 
shell whose torsional stiffness 
is greater than that of our rug- 
ged Land Rover. A more durable 
car is what's in it for you 
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NAZI-HUNTER BEATE KLARSFELD & SYMPATHIZERS OUTSIDE COURT IN COLOGNE 





EX-GESTAPO CHIEF KURT LISCHKA 
Still the quarry. 


German war criminals. In 1971, Beate 
launched almost singlehanded a cam- 
paign to catch and arrest “the Butcher of 
Lyon,” ex-SS Captain Klaus Barbie, 
who had fled to Peru, then Bolivia. Re- 
leased from jail several months ago, he 
is now free in Bolivia. 

That same year Beate also tried to 
kidnap Lischka, now a senior bank 
clerk in Cologne, and transport him to 
France. Under German law he can nei- 
ther be extradited nor retried in a 
German court. The kidnap attempt, on 
a Cologne street, failed when Lischka’s 
shouts frightened off Beate’s four male 
accomplices. 

Beate, who has dual French-Ger- 
man citizenship, finally was tried, con- 
victed and sentenced on narrowly legal- 
istic grounds last week in a Cologne 
courtroom. Presiding Judge Victor de 
Somoskeoy, ignoring an expression of 
concern from French President Valéry 
Giscard d’Estaing, gave her two months 
in jail. Not even the prosecution had 
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* sought a jail term; it had urged that 


Beate be put on probation for six 
months. Though the sentence has some 
support in Germany, it set off protests 
in both Israel and France: Davar, a lead- 
ing Israeli daily, criticized the court for 
“sticking to the dry letter of the law”; 
in Paris, left, right and center united to 
condemn what the daily newspaper 
Combat called a “revolting” verdict. 

Still, Beate may win in the end. She 
is likely to get probation if she promises 
to stop breaking the law. Lischka’s fu- 
ture is bleaker. The trial, and Giscard’s 
friendship with West German Chancel- 
lor Helmut Schmidt, may have built up 
enough pressure to force the Bundestag 
to ratify a treaty it has sat on for three 
years. The treaty would permit the re- 
trial in German courts of some 300 war 
criminals convicted in absentia by the 
French, including Lischka. 


ITALY 


Protesting Rumor’s 
Remedies 


As Italians basked in their first hot 
summer weather last week, they were in 
an “If this is Tuesday, it must be Tusca- 
ny” mood that had nothing to do with 
the country’s annual swarm of tourists. 
In Tuscany, the Piedmont and Sicily, It- 
aly’s three giant labor federations called 
carefully orchestrated half-day work 
stoppages to protest government fiscal 
policy. Each day the protests occurred in 
a different region. In Turin, 25,000 auto 
workers poured into Piazza San Carlo 
for a noisy protest. Then in Florence, 
40,000 mounted a parade. In Sicily, in 
turn, peasant farmers waved large ban- 
ners that said it all succinctly: NO TO THE 
SUPER-DECREE! 

The super-decree was actually a 
package of the most drastic anti-infla- 
tion measures any European govern- 
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ment has attempted. Premier Mariano 
Rumor’s government imposed them two 
weeks ago to control rampant inflation 
(currently 17% per year). The moves will 
soak up $4.8 billion and help redress It- 
aly’s massive balance-of-trade deficit, 
which has reached $1 billion per month. 

Taxes, fees and rates all went up 
abruptly. Property taxes leaped as much 
as $80 per room. Public transport and 
electricity rates were increased, and the 
price of gasoline rose sharply to $1.81 a 
gallon. Added taxes were put on “lux- 
ury” goods, including imported beef as 
well as cameras and alcohol. The most 
unexpected and resented increase was 
the surtax on automobiles. Italy’s 12 mil- 
lion automobile owners will now have 
to pay a one-time surtax ranging from 
$10 on a Honda to $50 on a family-size 
Fiat 124, to $400 on a Lamborghini and 
$575 on a Rolls-Royce. 

“We know well that we are asking 
heavy sacrifices of the Italians,” Rumor 
told the public. Added Treasury Min- 
ister Emilio Colombo: “If there were not 
the courage for unpopular measures at 
this moment, we could expect conse- 
quences that would be even more 
serious,” 

Too New. But opponents of the stiff 
new levies complained that the indirect 
taxes soaked the poor. Communist La- 
bor Leader Luciano Lama protested that 
“the measures are not equitably distrib- 
uted and the utilization of funds so un- 
justly collected does not in any way as- 
sure investments and social services.” 
Lama warned that the regional work 
stoppages, along with strikes in services, 
were not “bonfires of straw that would 
go out in a few minutes.” Labor lead- 
ers, for the most part, are willing to wait 
until autumn to let the government de- 
crees take corrective effect. But they are 
being pressed by militant workers who 
resent the taxes and want to fight them 
with a general strike. 

Rumor's remedies are too new for 
soundings yet on their efficacy. But tight 
money (even state industries are happy 
to pay 24% interest) inside Italy has al- 
ready bolstered the lira by forcing Ital- 
ians to repatriate some of the estimated 
$16 billion they have sent out of the 
country for safekeeping in the past dec- 
ade. International bankers at this point 
believe that the government's emergen- 
cy measures are tough enough for Italy 
to squeak through its current economic 
crisis. 

The economic reforms are even ex- 
tending to Italy’s bloated bureaucracy. 
Deputies last week debated legislation 
to eliminate many useless, semi-auton- 
omous state agencies. No one knows 
how many there are. “They are like the 
stars in the night sky,” says Liberal Dep- 
uty Aldo Bozzi, whose own estimate is 
55,000. There is, for instance, the “agen- 
cy for the assistance of war orphans,” 
the last of whom is by now 30 years 
old, and the “agency for the world ex- 
position of 1942,” which was never held 
because of World War II. 
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LA PRESIDENTE ISABEL PERON 


ARGENTINA 


Isabel Begins 


“What was good for General Peron 
will be good for me. Neither at home 
nor abroad will the national line vary 
so much as a whit.” Thus did Isabel 
Perén, 43, open her first formal Cab- 
inet meeting in Government House last 
week, one week after the death of her 
husband and predecessor. To emphasize 
her plea of no change, she confirmed as 
her private secretary Conservative José 
Lépez Rega, who had held the same po- 
sition under her husband and is also 
Minister of Social Welfare. Moments 
later she reaffirmed Perén’s economic 
policy, having earlier retained José Gel- 
bard as Economics Minister. The next 
day she appeared at Buenos Aires’ ca- 
thedral for a Te Deum commemorating 
the 158th anniversary of Argentina’s in- 
dependence. As she appeared in the 
doorway, carrying the presidential ba- 
ton and wearing a theatrical black cape, 
the crowd spontaneously cheered her. 

In all, Isabel’s actions were a 
characteristically Peronist performance. 
Compromise, giving a little here to get 
a little there, a dramatic personal ap- 
pearance—these typified the style of 
Juan Peron. Judging by her first few 
days, the old leader had passed his abil- 
ity on to the former cabaret dancer who 
is now Latin America’s first female head 
of state. 

Though she is an object of genuine 
affection, Mrs. Peron is a long way from 
proving her capacity to lead, or even to 
survive. Reports TIME’s Buenos Aires 
Bureau Chief Rudolf Rauch: “The in- 
herited style of leadership passed on by 
Perén may be enough now when the na- 
tion, blind with veneration for her hus- 
band and bewildered by the sudden turn 
of events, is solidly behind her; but many 
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people here doubt that it will be 
enough when things go badly.” 

Probable sources of trouble are 
abundant. One is the enmity be- 
tween Lépez Rega, 54, and Gel- 
bard, 57. As Peron’s closest, most 
influential aide, Lopez Rega be- 
came a highly controversial polit- 
ical figure, distrusted by moderate 
and leftist Peronistas both in and 
out of the government. When he 
went to Libya last March to nego- 
tiate an oil deal, later criticized as 
too costly, he complained that he 
had been hindered because Argen- 
tina had too many Jews on its eco- 
nomic team. Gelbard is a Jew. This 
conflict is expected to get worse as 
it becomes increasingly difficult to 
hold the line on Argentina’s 30% 
inflation, especially after the recent 
wage hikes—some as high as 80% 
—for such groups as journalists, the 
military and police. 

New Warnings. Then there 
are the guerrillas. Although there 
has been a lull in terrorism, most 
observers feel that the leftist Peron- 
ists and the out-and-out guerrillas have 
only been taking stock. Both the Marxist 
People’s Revolutionary Army (E.R.P.) 
and the Montoneros, left- wing Peronist 
guerrillas, have issued warnings of new 
revolutionary activity. Wrote Domingo 
Menna, a high E.R.P. officer, “We are 
at the beginning of a revolutionary 
situation.” 

Even without an upsurge of terror- 
ism, however, the situation could easily 
get out of hand. Even Peron, with all 
his popularity, was unable to maintain 
order among the country’s conflicting 
groups. None of the problems disap- 
peared with his death. They all await so- 
lution by La Presidente Isabelita. 


MIDDLE EAST 


Harbor No Evil 


Israel has never been in the habit 
of turning the other cheek to fedayeen 
raids. Far more customary has been in- 
stant retaliation, delivered via ground 
and air and often focused on the Pal- 
estinian refugee camps in Lebanon that 
have been fertile breeding grounds for 
fedayeen. But following the June 24 at- 
tack on the Israeli seacoast town of Na- 
hariya that cost four Israeli and three 
Arab commando lives, there was no re- 
sponse—possibly in deference to Pres- 
ident Nixon’s Moscow trip, possibly be- 
cause Israeli Defense Minister Shimon 
Peres was in Washington, D.C., shop- 
ping for new weapons. 

Last week in an unusual naval op- 
eration, the Israelis finally retaliated. Is- 
raeli missile boats anchored under cover 
of night off the Lebanese ports of Tyre, 
Sidon and Sarafand. An elite crew of 
frogmen carrying timed explosives 
swam the two miles to shore and blew 
up 21 or more Lebanese fishing vessels. 
A few hours later, the boats sped safely 
back to Haifa. 

Although Lebanese Defense Min- 
ister Nasri Maalouf quickly called for 
the strengthening of his country’s armed 
forces, the raid was considered in Beirut 
to be not much more than a psy-war 
gesture. Leaflets scattered by the frog- 
men admonished Lebanese fishermen 
against assisting Palestinian guerrillas 
in launching other seaborne attacks sim- 
ilar to the assault on Nahariya, which 
Israel believed must have originated in 
a Lebanese port. “Take this warning 
to heart before it is too late,” the leaf- 
lets said in Arabic. “Shun evil. Avoid 
it at all cost.” 





FISHING BOATS WRECKED BY ISRAELI RAIDERS IN HARBOR OF TYRE, LEBANON 
“Take this warning to heart before it is too late.” 
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Melbourne’s Festival Hall was brief- 
ly the scene of a Prohibition-era drama 
A squad of heavyweight “personal 
friends” of Singer Frank Sinatra, 58, 
shoved aside photographers and report- 
ers waiting to greet Ol’ Blue Eyes as he 
arrived for the first of five scheduled con- 
certs Down Under. As one pal ex- 
plained: “Frank doesn’t like pictures, 
see. Somebody’s going to get hurt.” Then 
several newsmen were hurt by Frankie’s 
boys. Onstage, Sinatra broke off his con- 
cert to ventilate his fury at the press 
“They're bums,” he told 7,000 bemused 
fans who had paid up to $29 for a tick- 
et. Women reporters, said the singer, are 
“broads” and “hookers.” Frankie, who 
is traveling with Close Friend Barbara 
Marx, 44, added, “I might offer them a 
buck and a half.” Next day he learned 
he was really on alien turf. The Aus- 
tralian Journalists Association demand- 
ed an apology and other unions threat- 
ened to hamper future performances 
Frankie said he was owed an apology 
for “15 years of shit,” canceled the tour 
and summoned his private jet. Putting 
down at Sydney, Frank learned that air- 
port refuelers refused to handle his 
plane. Tense negotiations resulted in a 
statement of mutual regret, and all but 
one of the remaining concerts were re- 
scheduled. Not, however, before Frank- 
ie had time to ponder just what it means 
to become an Ugly American. 
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FRANKIE FLEEING NEWSMEN 


“Every top player is a loner. You're 
not a follower. You're a leader,” ex- 
plained Wimbledon Women’s Singles 
Champ Chris (“The Icicle’) Evert, 19, 
after her easy victory over Russia’s Olga 
Morozova. Fortunately, Loner Chris has 
another leader to lean on: Wimbledon 
Men’s Winner Maverick Jimmy Con- 
nors, 21, who demolished Ken Rosewall 
in straight sets. Jimmy and Chrissie 
established a record of sorts: they are 
the first fiancés ever to win at Wim- 
bledon in the same year, and got a big 
hand when they led the dancing at the 
ball at the end of the tournament. Jim- 
my revealed how he and Chrissie were 
brought together. After they had car- 
ried off the titles of London’s Queen's 
Tournament two years ago, he sug- 
gested: “Would you like to wait for me 
because I'd like to have dinner with 
you?” Then, he added, “I took my nor- 
mal 50-minute shower.” Now they plan 
to be married in November, and Chris- 
sie will retire when the children come 
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SINATRA LAMBASTES THE PRESS 


along. Jimmy lets Chrissie take ques- 
tions on the timing, however, saying, 
“Answer that, Mother.” 

2 

President Nixon, meet the Rev. Dan- 
iel L. Pierotti of Georgetown Lutheran 
Church. He, too, knows what it is to 
fall under the critical gaze of CBS Cor- 
respondent Dan Rather, 42, who attends 
Pierotti’s church when he is in Wash- 
ington. Says Pierotti gamely, “He hon- 
estly tells me what he thinks about the 
sermon.” Pierotti turned the other cheek 
recently and asked Rather to address 
the biennial convention of the Lutheran 
Church in America. Before an audience 
of 1,000 at Baltimore’s Civic Center, 
Rather shed his hard-hitting image to 
offer a credo that required no instant 
analysis. “I believe,” intoned Dan, “that 
one man can make a difference in what 
happens in the world.” 

& 

William Shakespeare was powerless 
to prevent West Side Story. Tennessee 
Williams is luckier. When Director 
Charles Lang of West Berlin's Freie 
Volksbihne theater decided to stage a 
revisionist production of Williams’ clas- 
sic Streetcar Named Desire, he cast black 
actor Ginther Kaufmann as the red- 
necked Stanley Kowalski. Lang’s other 
change was even more radical: rather 
than being raped by Kowalski, Blanche 
DuBois is seduced by him. Tennessee 
learned of Lang’s plans just before the 
opening and immediately got an in- 
junction to stop the performance. Rul- 
ing the show could go on, a three- 
judge panel reinstated the rape and 
ordered the sepia-skinned Kaufmann 
to wear a wig of Caucasian hair. Lang 
was disappointed. “Kowalski is not a 
brutal proletarian helping to destroy 
an old traditional civilization,” he said, 
“I see him as a democratizing force.” 
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The Magic Boom: New Sorcery 


Dorothy: “You're a very bad man.” 

Oz: “Oh, no. I'm a very good man 
I'm just a very bad wizard.” 

—The Wizard of Oz 


Oz was born a century too soon. To- 
day he would have bought himself an 
act, taken lessons from experts and 
played the Emerald City to standees. 
Across the country, magic is enjoying 
unprecedented fortune. Says Dai Ver- 
non, 80-year-old dean of American 
magic: “I’ve been conjuring for six dec- 
ades; I don’t know when the field has 
been so fertile.” James Randi, a pres- 
tidigitator who tours with the Alice Coo- 
per show, agrees: “Magic has had red- 
letter days. But this is a red-letter year.” 
The prediction is no illusion. 

> On Broadway, The Magic Show 
is a smash, the first such full-length pro- 
duction in Manhattan in 35 years. Says 
the star, Doug Henning, “It’s not just 
me; every magician I know is working.” 

> In San Francisco, the Magic Cel- 
lar has an answer to Dai Vernon: 
“Paris,” a five-year-old magician with 
an ageless routine. 

> In Los Angeles, the Magic Cas- 
tle, an eleven-year-old theater-restau- 
rant devoted to the art and craft of leg- 
erdemain, is enjoying its most successful 
year. Says Resident Card Wizard 
Charles Miller, “Magic is surging; the re- 
wards are better both financially and 
what you might call soul filling. Even 
the oldtimers are better.” In North Hol- 
lywood, Magician Mark Wilson employs 
a full-time staff of 20 to devise and build 
special effects to astound audiences at 
conventions and trade shows. 

> In Boston this month, the Society 
of American Magicians doubled the at- 
tendance of previous meetings and 
announced its greatest membership 
growth. Says Tad Ware, part-time ma- 
gician and full-time manager of creative 
services for the Pillsbury Co.: “People 
are baking bread again, buying pianos 
for their parlors, and doing card tricks. 
It’s a sort of back-to-basics thing.” 

> In New York, the basics—plus a 
bewildering range of electronic para- 
phernalia—are sold at Lou Tannen’s, 
the largest magic shop in the world 
“Our business has never been better,” 
says Co-Owner Tony Spina. “We gross 
$500,000 a year, and many days we have 
no room or time for all our customers.” 

It was not always this lively, in Tan- 
nen’s or at any other stop along the sor- 
cery circuit. Just a few years ago, con- 
jurers met at the bottom of nightclub 
bills and bemoaned the state of their 
business. All were afflicted with the ma- 
gician’s disease: ancestor worship. Gone 
was the golden age, they sighed. Tele- 
vision had consumed their best acts; film 


CARD WIZARD DEREK DINGLE 


had taken the magic out of life. They 
spoke in the jargon of the trade: there 
were no tricks, only “effects”; a disap- 
pearing object was a “vanish”; a sud- 
denly appearing object was a “produc- 
tion”; a nimble-handed move was a 
“sleight.” The masters of all these ef- 
fects and sleights had vanished. Hou- 
dini, who could get out of a steel coffin, 
could not escape from his wooden one; 
Cardini, who commanded the attention 
of a jammed theater with nothing but a 
deck of cards and a pack of cigarettes; 
Thurston, Dunninger, Blackstone, Dan- 
te: all, all were gone or retired. People 
wanted facts, not illusions; it was the 
age of the scientist, not the alchemist. 

Chop-Chop Cups. The conjurers 
had forgotten that their heroes were also 
afflicted with nostalgia, that Houdini 
himself had borrowed his name from an 
earlier performer, Jean-Eugéne Robert- 
Houdin, a 19th century French presti- 
digitator. Moreover, as the magicians 
should have known, scientists are the 
easiest to fool. They seek rational ex- 
planations for contrived phenomena, 
connections where none exist. Magi- 
cians were in fact doing what they had 
always persuaded their audiences to do: 
they were looking the wrong way. “We 
magicians are notorious for staring in 
the rear-view mirror,” says Semipro 
Charles Reynolds, picture editor of Pop- 
ular Photography. “As I figure it, all the 
evidence indicates that one day people 
will look back at this period and call it 
a magicians’ renaissance.” Reynolds is 
putting his money where his math is. 
This fall he will open a theater-restau- 
rant & la Magic Castle in New York’s 
Greenwich Village. 

If the boom continues, he may have 
to drive off customers with a wand. The 
professionals are once again besieged by 
autograph freaks, inundated with re- 
quests for magic lessons and invited to 
appear on TV. In some respects, it is a re- 
turn to the good old days and a few of 
the bad ones. Successful show magicians 
still live out of hotel rooms making tense 
one-night stands. A broken prop re- 
mains a major disaster, and one rude 
kid who announces that the coin is up 
the left sleeve can ruin an evening. 

Still, the number of TV and stage 
performers remains a fraction of the 
conjuring work force. Most well-paid 


Magic Show Star Doug Henning with six 
of his spectacular effects. Clockwise from 
left: Levitation of the Lady; the Mis-Made 
Girl; the Crystal Casket produces a lady 
from thin air; the Lady Sawed in Half; 
Zig Zag rearranges the subject. Center: 
Henning with Rebel, the cougar that 
once was a beautiful girl. 
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magicians work at trade shows, parties 
and conventions where the fees can 
reach $2,500 per diem. Dick Gustafson, 
a former chemist, derives a nearly six- 
figure income from trade shows. “It’s no 
trick,” he insists. “For example, I link 
steel rings together at a show to demon- 
strate how a chemist will link molecules 
together to make fibers for, say, Du Pont. 
Sometimes I float my wife in the air to 
emphasize the lightness of a fabric.” 
Conjurer Milbourne Christopher, histo- 
rian of the art, has floated a cake of soap 
in mid-air for Procter & Gamble, and 
produced a sales manager out of an emp- 
ty box for American Motors. 

There is no one better at the drum- 
mer’s art than Karrell Fox, a master ma- 
gician who once wangled an appoint- 
ment with Henry Ford Jr. He arrived 
at Ford’s office, gave a predictable spiel 
about the wonderful world of Ford mag- 
ic, then asked his victim to pick a card, 
any card. Fox then shuffled, threw the 
deck on the floor, spread the pack with 


Top left: Yumi Ueno produces a dove, 
stool and parrot. Peter DePaola per- 
forms the classic Linking Rings trick. Bot- 
tom left and right: The Amazing Randi 
escapes from straitjacket over Manhat- 
tan. Center: Mark Wilson before the 
Magic Castle in Hollywood. 


his foot and smugly selected—the wrong 
card. Crestfallen, he asked Ford if he 
could at least see the famous garden on 
the balcony behind his desk. Henry drew 
the curtains. There, in skywriting, was 
the number and suit of Ford’s choice. 
Fox has been pitching at the compa- 
ny’s trade shows ever since. 

Scarcely less Foxy than Karrell are 
the salesmen at Lou Tannen’s magic 
shop. All are masters at the special ef- 
fect of separating an onlooker from his 
money. “We have kids come in here who 
never quit buying,” says Tony Spina. 
“Twelve-, 14-year-olds think nothing of 
spending $50, $100 on magic. Anything 
new becomes an instant sellout.” 

Tannen’s most popular numbers are 
close-up effects, magic that can be done 
around coffee or conference tables. 
“Half and 20 centavo” ($12.50) turns a 
copper coin into a quarter—while the 
customer clutches it. “Chop-chop cups,” 
little changed from the days of ancient 
Egypt, produce spheres from plum to or- 
ange size. “Spooky, the spirit handker- 
chief’? makes a ghost wander around 
under an empty little blanket of silk. 

Even more popular than the effects 
is the vast array of magic literature. 
Some dozen magazines promise knowl- 
edge that only the ancients possessed. 
Perhaps the least savory is Chaos, a Ca- 
nadian publication devoted to blue 


SHOW BUSINESS 


magic—a handkerchief under its direc- 
tion can easily be folded into the shape 
of female genitalia, The most conscien- 
tious is the brilliantly edited monthly the 
Pallbearers Review. Despite its name, 
the Review is a shrewd, technical pub- 
lication that separates the amateurs 
from the prose. Editor Karl Fulves has 
no patience with those who boast of oc- 
cult powers, and specializes in explain- 
ing the mechanics of the beyond. 

In the pages of such periodicals a 
pageant of figures appear, anonyms to 
the general public, but legends to the ex- 
panding magicians’ fraternity: Derek 
Dingle, an air-conditioning engineer 
whom most magicians consider the 
greatest card manipulator extant; Per- 
cy Diaconis, a Harvard Ph.D. in statis- 
tics and inventor of more than 100 card 
sleights that have fooled professional 
gamblers; Martin Gardner, a science 
writer who can make the language of 
numbers appear as easy as pi (see box); 
Robert Hummer, a mathematical genius 
who would sleep on the floor rather than 
rearrange the cards on his bed. 

Other American amateurs are bet- 
ter known: Will Rogers, who had a trick 
secreted in a pocket when his body was 
lifted from a plane crash; the late lit- 
erary critic Edmund Wilson, who fooled 
his dinner guests with effects; Cary 
Grant, who likes to perform as the Great 


How to Create Two Big Effects—and Two Little Ones 


THE FLOATING LADY: 

In a classic version, a rod is hidden 
below the stage, attached to a hydraulic 
lift. The rod concealed inside the con- 
jurer’s clothing emerges out of the au- 
dience’s view to make a platform for the 
floatee. Because of the rod’s construction 
(see diagram), a magician can adroitly 
move a hoop from head to toe, seeming 
to pass over the entire body. 

THE SEVERED BODY: 

By placing not one but two subjects 
in the correct position, the magician can 
saw through the box, then separate both 
halves. The toes and head can then 
move, creating the timeless illusion that 
the lady has been sawed in half. 
PREDICTING A NUMBER: 

Ask a person to write down the year 
of his birth, then add it to the year of 
some important event in his life. To this 
sum he adds his age this year, then the 
number of years since the important 
event took place. The result is always 
twice the current year: 1974 < 2 = 3948. 
(Few people realize that date of birth 
plus age equals 1974. So does event plus 
years since.) 

AN INFALLIBLE CARD ARRANGEMENT: 

Place 16 cards in this color sequence: 

Black Red Red Red 
Red Black Black Black 
Red Black Ace of Hearts Red 
Red Black Black Black 
The subject puts any object (say a salt 


shaker) on any red card. Before he does, 
the magician seals his prediction in an 
envelope. The subject is then told to 
make four moves. First: left or right to 
the nearest black card. Second: vertical- 
ly up or down to the nearest red card. 
Third: diagonally to the nearest black 
card. Finally: down (toward himself) or 
to the right to the nearest red card. The 
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magician then opens his envelope. It 
reads Ace of Hearts—and that is where 
the salt shaker rests. Explains Inventor 
Karl Fulves: “It is called Gray’s binary 
code. I worked it out on a computer. 
The machine said that with 16 cards and 
four restricted moves, the subject is in a 
narrowing trap until only one move is 
left.” 


Magician 
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Top view step 1 


TOP LEFT 6 RIGHT: ORMOND GIGL), BOTTOM LEFT BRIGHT, CHARLES REYNOLDS, CENTER JOHN 2/MMERMAN 


Top view step 2 








LOU TANNEN’S MAGIC SHOP 
A red-letter year. 


Carini at meetings at the Magic Castle. 

Currently, the biggest name in the 
business is also the newest: Doug Hen- 
ning. Dressed like a counterculture ur- 
chin, the possessor of a small voice and 
a stature that makes a pencil appear 
mesomorphic, Henning has proved that 
the magic boom is bankable—his show 
grosses some $60,000 per week. At 17, 
too young to perform in the nightclubs 
of his native Winnipeg, he flew to Bar- 
bados, where he acquired a motorcycle 
and a sign: MAGICIAN. HAVE RABBIT, 
WILL TRAVEL. He roamed the island, 
picking up work as he went. Seven years 
later, after earning a degree in psychol- 
ogy, he convinced the Canada Council 
that magic was an art form in need of 
further investigation. The council, 
which provides governmental funding 
for the arts, bankrolled his studies of leg- 
erdemain with Professor Dai Vernon at 
the Magic Castle. In three months, he 
had mastered the trade of the tricks. 
Two producers caught his act in Toron- 
to and built a hit around him. Today, 
with a combination of optical illusions, 
paraphernalia and misdirection, Hen- 
ning holds audiences in the palm of his 
sleight of hand. 

Yet, as polished as Henning is, The 
Magic Show's success lies not with the 
star but with ourselves. In an epoch of 
uncertainty, people need a fraud they 
can believe in. Magic, with its cheerful 
promise of mountebankery, offers a kind 
of low comic relief. An audience that is 
fooled invariably laughs, delighted that 
its attention has been misdirected. To 
Magician-Historian Robert Lund, it is 
“a rebellion against science.” To James 
Randi, it is “a sign that our society is 
still healthy. When people stop being en- 
thralled by a magician who can make a 
lady vanish, it will mean that the world 
has lost its most precious possession: its 
sense of wonder.” 
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The Freedom Strike 


It was 94° at Northwestern’s Dyche 
Stadium in Evanston, IL, and Minne- 
sota Viking Defensive Tackle Alan Page 
was working up a heavy sweat. Page, 
however, was not practicing his pass 
rush. Dressed in a T shirt stamped with 
the message NO FREEDOM, NO FOOT- 
BALL, he was marching in a picket line 
With ten other National Football 
League veterans Page had exchanged 
shoulder pads for placards in a success- 
ful effort to persuade the College All- 
Stars not to prepare for their scheduled 
game with the Super Bowl champion 
Miami Dolphins later this month. 

Page’s picket line was only one of a 
dozen that cropped up at training camps 
across the nation last week as the N.F.L. 
Players Association—backed by most of 
the league’s veterans—put pressure on 
owners to meet contract demands. Ata 
minimum, the dispute threatens to de- 
lay the start of the exhibition season. 
Ata maximum, the confrontation could 
wipe out an entire season and change 
the basic structure of the league. 

At the center of the dispute are 13 
“freedom” demands that—if adopted 
—would radically alter the system of 
team ownership of players by abolishing 
the option clause, the “Rozelle rule” and 
other procedures that have severely lim- 
ited a player’s opportunity to move from 
team to team. The option clause requires 
a veteran to play out his contract, then 
put in another year at 90% of his pre- 
vious season’s salary before he can join 
a new team. According to the Rozelle 
rule, named after N.F.L. Commissioner 
Alvin (“Pete”) Rozelle, a team that los- 
es a player must be compensated with 
someone of comparable worth. If the two 
teams cannot agree on a deal, Rozelle 
plucks someone out for compensation or 
awards a draft choice. The players say 
he often makes a team give up more 
than it has acquired simply to discour- 
age player-initiated moves. 

Potential Chaos. If the players 
win, pro football would become an open 
market with supply and demand as the 
only restriction on a player’s move- 
ments. “Why shouldn't we be like the 
guy at the Ford plant who wants to go 
work at General Motors?” asks Page. 
“They do it every day and the System 
hasn’t collapsed.” 

The N.F.L. owners, of course, fail 
to see the analogy. Instead, they envi- 
sion chaos in an open market. “If we 
do what the players want,” says Pitts- 
burgh Steeler Owner Dan Rooney, “500 
to 800 guys would change teams every 
year. What happens to fan loyalty?” 
Others worry about competitive bal- 
ance. “The rich teams would dominate,” 
says Washington Redskins President 
Edward Bennett Williams. “You can’t 
run a competitive league that way.” 


FRAME MCMAHON 


The players and owners are at odds 
on other issues as well. The players want 
veto power over trades (in major league 
baseball, ten-year veterans who have 
played for their team for five consec- 
utive years can reject trades), higher 
minimum salaries and an end to cur- 
fews and fines. At week’s end the strike 
seemed far from settlement. A similar 
strike over the pension fund four years 
ago collapsed when the then champion 
Kansas City Chiefs decided to play in 
the All-Star game. This year most of the 
Dolphins decided to boycott. When the 
All-Stars refused to play without a set- 
tlement, the game was canceled. The 
other picket lines thrown up last week 
were honored by most veterans, but not 
rookies and free agents. 

If bargaining eventually works, a 
new contract is likely to feature relax- 
ation of curfews and fines, a higher base 
pay and partial player veto over trades. 
Modifications, if any, in the option 
clause and the Rozelle rule would un- 
doubtedly be very gradually introduced. 

If there is no settlement, the first ca- 
sualty will be the exhibition season. The 
owners’ threat to play preseason games 
with rookies and free agents can hardly 
delight fans who pay as much as $15 a 
ticket to see the Redskins stop O.J. 
Simpson. Moreover, other unions might 
well agree to honor the Players Asso- 
ciation picket line, leaving the owners 
to collect tickets and sell beer. Even that 
would be better than the worst prospect 
—no season at all. “The owners can’t af- 
ford that,” says Page frankly, “and nei- 
ther can we.” If so, someone better start 
calling compromise signals soon. 


ALAN PAGE ON THE PICKET LINE 
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Inenergy-poor, inflation-rich 1974, 
one of life’s necessities, life insurance, is lower 
in price than it was 20 years ago. 


The idea of a good product at a reasonable price has taken quite a 
battering in the last few years. In the eloquent cry of a small grocery 
store owner, ‘Nothing's going down,’ 

But one of life's necessities has held out. The remarkable fact is that 
the price of today’s life insurance is less than it was twenty years ago. 

The reason primarily is the effectiveness of insurance companies 
investments. The success of our investment program means we haven't 
had to increase the price of life insurance. Rather, weve lowered it. 

Simple economics. A comforting reality. 

Butalthough the price of life insurance has remained comfortingly 
stable, this has not been true of the price of health insurance. Unfor- 
tunately, it has had to rise to cover the constantly rising costs of medical 
bills. 

To help get at this problem, we are supporting specific legislation 
in Congress that calls for a marriage of the public and private sectors. 
Such a joint effort would set up nationwide standards and create pro- 
grams that will exercise some control over medical costs and help cover 
the crippling bills when sickness does occur. 

We feel there are reasons for optimism: The current price of life 
insurance; and the efforts we're extending in support of health legislation. 
There is light at the end of the tunnel. 

For free booklets giving basic information on life insurance and 


health insurance, write to the Institute of Life Insurance, Dept. A-3, 
277 Park Avenue, New York, New York 10017. 


America’s 900,000 life and health insurance people. 
What we're doing makes a difference. 








No. 3 ina series from the Life and Health Insurance Companies in America. 
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The Parkinson’s Puzzle 


Is Parkinson’s disease dying out? 
The “shaking palsy” that Dr. James Par- 
kinson, a London physician, distin- 
guished in 1817 was relatively uncom- 
mon until the 1930s, when this ancient 
nervous disorder inexplicably erupted to 
nearly epidemic proportions. Now new 
cases of Parkinsonism are appearing less 
frequently, prompting a debate as to 
whether this scourge of the mid-20th 
century may in fact be disappearing. 

Parkinson's disease has always been 
wreathed in mystery. For centuries 
nothing was known of its causes, though 
it was noted that in many cases it fol- 
lowed an attack of encephalitis, inflam- 
mation of the brain. Then, from 1916 
to 1926, there came a worldwide epi- 
demic of brain inflammation, caused by 
a virus and named encephalitis lethar- 
gica because the most severely stricken 
victims spent days or weeks almost co- 
matose and immobile. Some of these pa- 
tients soon developed full-blown cases 
of Parkinsonism, marked by alterna- 
tions of involuntary movements and ri- 
gidity, a fixed gaze and a shuffling gait. 
Even after this encephalitis virus dis- 
appeared in 1931, the incidence of Par- 
kinsonism continued to rise. Why? 

Searching over the records, two Bos- 
ton researchers, Dr. David C. Poskanzer 
and the late Dr. Robert S. Schwab, found 
that the number of Parkinson's patients 
diagnosed at Massachusetts General 
Hospital increased exponentially from 
the 1920s into the 1960s. Then they no- 
ticed something else: with each passing 
year, the average age of the new patients 
increased by a year. 

14 Bottles. The two physicians 
evolved a hypothesis: except for a few 
rare cases caused by chemical poisoning, 
the great epidemic of Parkinsonism re- 
sulted from something that happened 
long ago and then ceased. What was that 
something? Poskanzer has an idea: a 
mild, probably unrecognized infection 
with the virus of encephalitis lethargica 
back in the 1920s could have damaged 
certain brain cells; later, as the brain's 
chemistry was impaired with advancing 
age, the signs of Parkinson’s began to 
appear 

The Poskanzer view still has not won 
total acceptance. Dr. Caleb Finch, a bi- 
Ologist at the Ethel Percy Andrus Ger- 
ontology Center in Los Angeles, is one 
of many researchers today who point out 
that it is still only an intriguing hypoth- 
esis. Finch notes that little is known 
about the effects of aging on the brain 
There may be other causes that produce 
symptoms of Parkinsonism without be- 
ing clear-cut cases of the disease. 

Poskanzer concedes that his hypoth- 
esis has not been technically “proved” 
—but he is literally betting that it will 
be. “I have a reporting system,” he 
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points out, “and I offer a bottle of Scotch 
to any doctor in the U.S. who can send 
me a report of a clearly diagnosed case 
of Parkinson’s in a patient born since 
1931. So far it’s cost me 14 bottles—just 
14 of these younger patients identified 
since 1961.” If Poskanzer is right, Par- 
kinsonism will subside with the passing 
of the generation born in the early 1900s 
and now in their 60s and 70s. 

The victims’ futures brightened im- 
measurably with the development of an 
effective drug treatment in 1967 by Dr. 
George C. Cotzias of the Brookhaven 
(L.L) National Laboratory. The drug, 
L-Dopa, counters the major chemical 
defect in Parkinsonian brains, which is 
a deficiency of dopamine, a natural body 
chemical essential to normal nerve ac- 
tivity. Thousands of Americans today 
are leading much better lives than would 
be possible without the treatment. But 
there should be many fewer such pa- 
tients in the future—provided, of course, 
that Poskanzer wins his bet. 


Deadly Hospital Food? 


Patients have been saying it for 
years: Hospital food is wretchedly pre- 
pared and totally lacking in flavor. Now 
a noted nutritionist adds a more serious 
complaint. Dr. Charles E. Butterworth 
Jr., director of the nutrition program at 
the University of Alabama in Birming- 
ham and chairman of the A.M.A.’s 
Council on Foods and Nutrition, charg- 
es that hospital diets are often inade- 
quate to maintain a patient's health 
—and sometimes so bad as to actually 
worsen it. “I suspect,” writes Butter- 
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COOKS PREPARING FOOD IN A HOSPITAL KITCHEN 








worth in Nutrition Today, “that one of 
the largest pockets of unrecognized mal- 
nutrition in America exists not in rural 
slums or urban ghettos, but in the pri- 
vate rooms and wards of our big city 
hospitals.” 

The evidence for Butterworth’s ac- 
cusation was gathered on visits toa num- 
ber of hospitals and from a more in- 
tensive study in one of the institutions 
associated with the University of Ala- 
bama’s medical center. He found that 
hospitals and doctors frequently slight 
nutritional needs. Some institutions al- 
low surgery to be performed without first 
building patients up for the ordeal, then 
compound the error after the operation 
by ignoring good nutrition and relying 
solely on antibiotics to guard against in- 
fection. All too often, the postoperative 
neglect continues until the patient 
reaches an advanced state of malnutri- 
tion. Of 80 patients studied at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, 14 were hospitalized 
for more than three weeks without re- 
ceiving vitamin supplements, although 
their symptoms suggested that they 
might have been undernourished. 

One surgery patient in Butterworth’s 
study grew steadily weaker, languishing 
in a hospital for 50 days until the doc- 
tors realized that he was suffering from 
a severe protein deficiency and scurvy; 
only then did they begin giving him the 
extra nutrients he needed to recover. He 
was more fortunate than another patient 
who received no vitamin supplements 
during 35 days in the intensive-care unit 
after open-heart surgery. He lost more 
than 30 lbs., developed irreversible mal- 
nutrition and died. 


PATIENT TASTING A MEAL 
One of the largest pockets of unrecognized malnutrition in America. 
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THE WORLD WOULD 
BE A BETTER PLACE 
IF ALL THE CARS HAD 
AH-000-GAH HORNS. 


Things were a lot less complicated in the 
good old days when Ah-ooo-gah* horns were 
standard equipment on almost every auto- 
mobile. They had a personality all their own 
and, even back then, people smiled at their 
dis ctive so i. 

ietactye:s und Now, we think 


Ah-ooo-gah 

horns are some- 

‘| thing everyone 
/ ought to have at 
least one of. So 

we're offering the 


original thing, motor 
driven (not a vibrator), 
complete with horn button and wired for any 
12-volt electrical system. With its chrome- 
plated “megaphone,” the 10° Ah-ooo-gah 
horn fits conveniently under the hood of any 
ear, ready to emit its friendly warning. 





And to bring out the smiles. 
Why not put a little life into the family 
sedan—and make the world a better $14 
place. Order lots of Ah-ooo-gah horns. 
eee 
$ MAKE THE PAST A PRESENT. 
ORDER SOME FOR SOMEONE ELSE. 
Shades of the Past, Inc. 
35] E. Ohio St.+ Chicago, Iilinols 60611 
Good idea, those Ah-ooo-gah horns. | think I'll take — 
of them @ $14 each (plus $1.50 each for shipping and 
handling). 
I've enclosed my check for $. . _ 





Name (please print) 





Address 





City State Tp 
lilinols residents add 5% sales tax. 
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Linking Chains 


Two aggressive newspaper chains 
last week announced plans for one of 
the largest mergers ever. If the deal is ap- 
proved by stockholders and government 
agencies, the Knight Newspapers, with 
16 dailies in the Midwest, East and 
South, will soon join forces with Ridder 
Publications, which owns 19 dailies and 
eight weeklies mostly in the West. The 
resulting Knight-Ridder Inc. would be 
a formidable enterprise. With 35 daily 
papers and a total circulation of 3,496,- 
000, the combine would be within strik- 
ing distance of the leading chain, the 
Chicago Tribune group; its seven papers, 
which include the Tribune and the New 
York Daily News, have a daily reader- 
ship of 3,549,000. The proposed deal is 
essentially an acquisition: Knight will 
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BERNARD H. RIDDER JR. 
The logic is simple. 


swap stock worth some $158 million for 
77,100 Ridder shares and dominate the 
enlarged chain’s board of directors 
Knight has been expanding steadily 
since the late Charles L. Knight, a for- 
mer editor of the Woman's Home Com- 
panion, bought the Akron Beacon Jour- 
nal in 1906. Under Knight’s sons, John 
S., 79, and James L., 64, the chain has 
grown to 16 metropolitan dailies, includ- 
ing the Miami Herald, the Detroit Free 
Press and the Philadelphia /nquirer. 
The Ridder chain was built up by 
the heirs of Herman Ridder, a German 
immigrant who acquired a German-lan- 
guage daily in New York in 1890; though 
Ridder owns the New York Journal of 
Commerce, its other properties are lo- 
cated in Western states. Says Bernard 
H. Ridder Jr., 57, who would continue 
to run the papers as a Knight-Ridder 
subsidiary: “The merger logic is simple 
We have a good geographical fit, and 
there’s no conflict in circulation.” 
Though Editorial Chairman John 
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Knight no longer writes his Pulitzer 
Prizewinning column of political and so- 
cial commentary every week, the two 
Knight brothers (who hold 47% of the 
chain’s stock) are still active on the pub- 
lishing side. Knight-Ridder’s chairman 
and chief executive officer would be Lee 
Hills, 68, a North Dakota-born news- 
paper veteran who has been president 
of Knight since 1967. Hills aims to con- 
tinue the editorial autonomy that has 
been traditional in both the Knight and 
the Ridder chains. “We don’t think you 
can stamp newspapers out of cookie cut- 
ters,” he says. 

The Ridder papers include such var- 
ied properties as the Journal of Com- 
merce, a useful if pork-belly plain com- 
pendium of business news; Colorado’s 
folksy Boulder Daily Camera (circ. 
22,380); and the St. Paul Pioneer Press 





KNIGHT'S LEE HILLS 
No cookie cutters. 


and Dispatch, which occasionally out- 
shines its bigger Twin City sisters. In 
general, however, the Ridder papers do 
not have the heft and influence of the 
Knight dailies. Though the Knight 
brothers are both conservatives, the pa- 
pers are what Hills describes as “cen- 
tral progressive.” In the 1972 election 
six Knight papers endorsed Richard 
Nixon and two backed George McGov- 
ern; only two echoed John Knight's own 
position, which was that he would not 
support either candidate. 

The Knights and their editors do 
seem to agree on one point: that the pa- 
pers should play a forceful role in the 
communities they serve. The Philadel- 
phia Inquirer, once a model of police- 
blotter journalism, has become an im- 
portant voice in local issues since Knight 
took it over in 1969. And in Florida the 
bribery and perjury charges lodged 
against Senator Edward Gurney last 
week were a direct result of dogged re- 
porting by Knight’s Miami Herald 
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PALL MALL EXTRA MILD 
Best-selling filter king . . 
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tar” 10 mg.—nicotine, 0.7 mg 
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Earl Warren’s Way: “Is It Fair?” 


One man, one vote. If Earl Warren 
had to choose one memorial, it would 
undoubtedly be the decisions of his Su- 
preme Court affirming that principle. 
There were others—school desegrega- 
tion and the broadening of criminal sus- 
pects’ rights, for instance—that also 
changed political and judicial history. 

Yet Warren was not an ideologue 
or a radical. Rather he was a pragma- 
tist who came to the bench with no pre- 
conceived vision or grand design, no 
strongly held or elaborately developed 
theory of society or even the law itself. 
He did right as he learned to see the 
right; the key word was learned. 

Warren’s long public career 
spanned nearly half of the 20th 
century. He served asa county dis- 
trict attorney, state attorney gen- 
eral and three times as Governor 
of California, but he will be re- 
membered for his turbulent ten- 
ure as Chief Justice of the United 
States. As power came to him, he 
used it to advance the high dream 
of American democracy, which he 
took literally: that all men must 
be equal before the law. When 
Warren died last week of heart 
disease at 83, the evidence was al- 
ready in: during his 16 historic 
years as head of the Supreme 
Court (1953-69), he had joined the 
small company of men who 
wrought fundamental changes in 
USS. society. He had more impact 
on his time—and on the future 
—than many Presidents. 

So deep were these changes 
that both Warren and the “activ- 
ist” court that bore his name in- 
evitably became national issues. 
The far-reaching decisions on ra- 
cial discrimination and individual 
rights, beginning with the Brown 
v. Board of Education of Topeka 
school desegregation ruling of 1954, 
were applauded by civil libertarians 
—and just as vigorously denounced by 
a variety of critics. Segregationists and 
John Birchers put up billboards de- 
manding IMPEACH WARREN; religious 
traditionalists protested the court's 
1962-63 bans on classroom prayers and 
urged the court to “put God back in the 
schools.” Law-and-Order Candidate 
Richard Nixon invariably drew cheers 
in 1968 when he accused the court of rul- 
ings that freed “patently guilty crimi- 
nals on the basis of legal technicalities.” 

Union Member. Warren's trade- 
mark on the bench was to interrupt a 
counsel's learned argument citing prec- 
edent and book with the simple, almost 
naive question: “Yes, but is it fair?” He 
believed that social justice was more im- 
portant than legalisms: “You sit up 
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there, and you see the whole gamut of 
human nature. Even if the case being ar- 
gued involves only a little fellow and 
$50, it involves justice. That’s what is 
important.” 

Warren always remembered what it 
was like to be in the little fellow’s place. 
His father, an immigrant from Norway 
(the original family name was Varran), 
was a railroad worker in Los Angeles 
when Earl was born. The elder Warren 
joined the American Railway Union 
and was blacklisted in 1894 when he 
went on strike. He moved the family to 
Bakersfield, where he got a job and be- 
gan working his way up the economic 


ladder to the comfortable perch of pros- 
perous landlord. But young Earl had a 
keen understanding of the working- 
man’s problems. As a teenage clarinet 
player, he joined the musicians’ union 
and also worked as a freight-yard help- 
er and truck driver. 

He attended the University of Cal- 
ifornia at Berkeley, and later its law 
school. After World War I, from which 
Warren emerged as an infantry first lieu- 
tenant, two old chums recommended 
him as a law clerk to the California as- 
sembly’s judiciary committee. He was 
in public life for good. 

As Alameda County district attor- 
ney, and later as state attorney general, 
Warren was a zealous law-and-order 
prosecutor, but he also had a scrupu- 
lous regard for the rights of the pros- 
ecuted. “I never heard a jury bring in a 
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verdict of guilty but that I felt sick at 
the pit of my stomach,” he admitted. 

Warren’s success as a prosecutor in- 
exorably pushed him toward a political 
career. Bluff, blond, big as a bear (6 ft. 
1 in., over 200 Ibs.), with a reassuring 
Scandinavian air of wholesomeness, he 
came across as the ideal public man. 
He had a family to match. In 1925 he 
married a widow of Swedish descent, 
Nina Palmquist Meyers, adopted her 
son and then sired five children of his 
own. An inveterate joiner (Masons, Elks, 
et al.) with a loose, easy “How are yuh, 
good to see yuh” handshaking style, he 
was a Republican whose personal con- 
stituency crossed party lines. In 1946 
he won both the G.O.P. and Democratic 
gubernatorial primaries. 

As Attorney General and then 
as Governor of California, War- 
ren wrote a record with only one 
indelible blot on it: his stand on 
the treatment accorded Japanese 
Americans in the hysterical 
months after Pearl Harbor. He be- 
came one of the most urgent ad- 
vocates of evacuating all of them 
to inland “relocation” (i.e., con- 
centration) camps. But, always the 
learner, Warren outgrew this ex- 
tremist taint, and after the war's 
end proposed one of the nation’s 
first fair-employment acts, “to 
break down artificial barriers that 
give rise to demonstrations of ra- 
cial prejudice.” 

The proposal was in line with 
Warren's stance as a pragmatic 
progressive. After an expensive 
hospitalization for a kidney infec- 
tion, he wondered, “If it hits me 
this hard, and I make a Gover- 
nor’s salary, how can the man who 
earns so much less pay his bills?” 
He proposed compulsory medical 
and hospital insurance, 20 years 
before Medicare became law. 

From the time he was first 
elected Governor in 1942, there 
was talk that he might some day be Pres- 
ident. He led a favorite-son delegation 
to the 1944, "48 and °52 G.O.P. con- 
ventions and let himself be talked into 
being Thomas Dewey’s running mate 
in 1948, though he had no real interest 
in the vice presidency: “I can’t spend 
my years sitting up there calling balls 
and strikes in the Senate.” Warren was 
always the political independent. Even 
in 1952, when Eisenhower needed only 
nine more votes to beat Robert A. Taft 
for the G.O.P. nomination, Warren held 
California’s 70 votes to the last minute. 

Within a year, Warren's career took 
a sudden, decisive turn. In September 
1953 Chief Justice Fred Vinson died. 
President Eisenhower was under pres- 
sure to name a successor before the court 
convened in October. As Associate Jus- 
tice William O. Douglas tells it, Vice 
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DRAMA AT LITTLE ROCK: SOLDIERS SUPERVISING SCHOOL INTEGRATION, 1957 
Brown v. Board of Education was no panacea for racial inequality. 


President Nixon and Senator William 
Knowland went to Ike and urged him 
to choose Warren as a means of break- 
ing his grip on California politics. In 
any case, Warren met basic require- 
ments. He was a Republican and his phi- 
losophy and common sense “pleased” 
Eisenhower. Later, dismayed that War- 
ren turned out to be a controversial par- 
ticipant rather than a bland umpire, Ike 
described the selection as “the biggest 
damnfool mistake I ever made.” 

Eight months after the 63-year-old 
Chief Justice arrived on the bench, the 
court disturbed the peace of Ike’s first 
term by handing down its historic de- 
cision in Brown v. Board of Education, 
which overturned rulings going back to 
1896 and required an end to de jure seg- 
regation in the nation’s schools. 

The opinion that Warren wrote for 
the unanimous court characteristically 
relied less on legal precedent than on so- 
ciological analysis, for which the court 
was much criticized. He argued that “to 
separate [black children] from others of 
similar age and qualifications solely be- 
cause of their race generates a feeling 
of inferiority as to their status in the 
community that may affect their hearts 
and minds in a way unlikely ever to be 
undone.” His conclusion not only made 
integration an enduring national issue 
but also helped launch a tumultuous era 
of minority-rights efforts in many fields. 

Curbing Rancor. Although some of 
his fellow justices carped about War- 
ren’s lack of legal scholarship, he trans- 
formed the sometimes fractious atmo- 
sphere of the Vinson Court by a mixture 
of charm, tact and candor. One law 
clerk, quoted in Leo Katcher’s Warren 
biography, said: “What was lacking was 
a spirit of ‘collegiality.’ ... Warren’s job 
was to try to bring personalities togeth- 
er, not beliefs. He couldn’t ask anyone 
to abandon a deeply held belief, but to 
accept opposition without rancor.” 

Warren’s driving concern was in- 
dividual rights for individual Ameri- 
cans. After Brown came a number of 
rulings against racial discrimination in 
voting, public parks, housing and other 
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areas. The court virtually wrote a new 
constitutional code of criminal proce- 
dure, with the high point coming in Mi- 
randa vy. Arizona (1966), which accord- 
ed a suspect in custody the rights to 
keep silent and to have an attorney be- 
fore being interrogated. 

The decision of which Warren was 
most proud was Reynolds v. Sims 
(1964), which extended the one-man, 
one-vote principle. His majority opinion 
on Reynolds, which forced nearly every 
State to redraw its electoral boundaries, 
showed Warren at his most eloquent: 
“Legislators represent people, not trees 
or acres. Legislators are elected by vot- 
ers, not farms or cities or economic in- 
terests ... A nation once primarily rural 
in character becomes predominantly ur- 
ban. But the basic principle of repre- 
sentative government remains, and must 
remain, unchanged—the weight of a cit- 
izen’s vote cannot be made to depend 
on where he lives.” 

Reynolds v. Sims prompted a dis- 
sent that crystallized the criticism of 
Warren’s approach to the court’s role. 


CALIFORNIA'S GOVERNOR-ELECT WARREN, WIFE NINA, & THEIR SIX CHILDREN, 1942 
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Did the court have the right to impose 
electoral rules on state legislatures? Said 
Justice John Harlan: “This [majority] 
view, in a nutshell, is that every major 
social ill in this country can find its cure 
in some constitutional ‘principle,’ and 
that this court should ‘take the lead’ in 
promoting reform when other branches 
of government fail to act.” Yale’s Pro- 
fessor Alexander Bickel complained 
that the court “seems to lack a sense of 
the limitations of the institution.” 

Eroded Majority. Characteristical- 
ly, Warren defended his way in human 
rather than legal terms. Writing in For- 
TUNE, he protested that “our judges are 
not monks or scientists, but participants 
in the living stream of our national life, 
steering the law between the dangers 
of rigidity on the one hand and of form- 
lessness on the other ... Our system 
faces no theoretical dilemma but a sin- 
gle continuous problem: How to apply 
to ever changing conditions the never 
changing principles of freedom.” 

In 1969 Warren retired, at a rel- 
atively robust 78. Living in Washington 
recently, he had been working on an au- 
tobiography. Deaths, resignations, other 
retirements and Nixon’s appointment of 
conservatives have eroded the involved, 
liberal majority that was the core of the 
Warren Court. The hopes raised by 
some of the decisions now may seem 
simplistic. Brown, for instance, was not 
the panacea for racial inequality that 
many may have envisioned. In their 
concern for citizens’ rights however, the 
decisions were peculiarly American and 
epic. They survive, and so will Earl War- 
ren’s place in U.S. history. Early in the 
Republic, the court's great challenge 
was to ensure the strength and capac- 
ity of the Federal Government. War- 
ren’s opportunity, and mission, was to 
protect individual citizens from the 
enormously expanded power of Govern- 
ment. That was, as Warren might say, 
only fair. 
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Sexual Politics 


THE SEDUCTION OF MIMI 
Directed and Written by LINA WERTMULLER 


Here is the perfect summer tonic: a 
brainy, rowdy comedy of bad manners 
and low politics. It moves fast—in places 
a little too fast—and on a couple of oc- 
casions breaks into episodes of deep, 
wild humor. The movie is Italian, and 
no better fun, domestic or imported, can 
currently be found. 

The Seduction of Mimi is the work 
of Lina Wertmuller, whose previous 
Love and Anarchy (TIME, May 20) also 
investigated, albeit a little more sorrow- 
fully, the exotic compulsions of physi- 
cal and political passion. Mimi is set in 
Sicily, the location of much good Ital- 
ian comedy. Sicily is one of those places 
that seem to be unconditionally guar- 
anteed laugh getters, like Brooklyn or 
Southern California. What Wertmuller 
satirizes here is the peculiar Sicilian con- 
fluence of honor and hypocrisy, illegal- 
ity and sanctimony. 

Standing right at the storm center, 
and pulled in all directions, is a worker 
named Carmelo, called “Mimi,” who in- 
curs the wrath of the local Mafia hon- 
cho by declining to vote in the prescribed 
manner. Mimi (Giancarlo Giannini) 
leaves his indifferent wife at home and 
moves north to Turin. There he lands a 
job in a metallurgy plant, a position in 
the trade union and the love of a rav- 
ishing bohemian called Fiore (Marian- 
gela Melato). 

Untroubled by Mimi’s marital ob- 
ligations, Fiore asks for absolute love 
and scrupulous constancy. Mimi com- 
plies passionately, elevating adultery to 
exalted heights of fatherhood. Life is 
modest but full until Mimi is transferred 
back home to Sicily. He smuggles Fiore 
and their child into town, only to find 
that his wife has duplicated his situa- 
tion by becoming pregnant by a lover 
of her own. 

Wertmuller contrives to work Mimi 
into a position of moral criminality not 
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much different from that of the gang- 
sters he had earlier opposed. In one cru- 
elly hilarious sequence, Mimi seduces 
the wife of the petty official who has 
cuckolded him with his wife. The wom- 
en’s gross flesh is the field of battle on 
which Mimi struggles to gain vengeance 
and restore what he insists upon think- 
ing is his honor. In the end he just bare- 
ly remains standing in the rubble of his 
double standard. 

Giannini and Melato, who also 
starred in Love and Anarchy, are once 
again fine here, but their character- 
izations suffer from the deletion of near- 
ly 20 minutes of running time, elim- 
inated by the American distributors in 
an attempt to make proceedings a lit- 
tle breezier. The movie is somewhat puz- 
zling in some of its transitions, more 
than a little abrupt in Mimi’s aban- 
doning his principles—and the reflec- 
tion they find in his love for Fiore. 
However, no serious damage results 
from the condensation. 8 Jay Cocks 
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Tired Intrigue 

s*P*y*s 

Directed by IRVIN KERSHNER 
Screenplay by MALCOLM MARMORSTEIN, 
LAWRENCE J. COHEN and FRED FREEMAN 


The punctuation is misleading. The 
only similarities between this bedrag- 
gled comedy of foreign intrigue and 
M*A*S*H are two leading men and 
three asterisks. 

The credits are especially beefy in 
the writing department, but one can only 
guess at the contribution the scenarists 
made. Perhaps each supplied one bit of 
title punctuation. S*P*Y*S seems to 
have been tailored to and by the talents 
of Donald Sutherland and Elliott Gould. 
The movie has a tone of smug bemuse- 
ment, as if the actors had gone pretty 
much their own way with it. That can 
work out fine, given the proper combi- 
nation, but like their director, Irvin 
Kershner (Up the Sandbox, The Flim 
Flam Man), Sutherland and Gould rath- 
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er drastically overestimate their own 
charms. In M*A*S*H they played well 
together because they both worked with 
precision, timing themselves off each 
other like a couple of telepathic tum- 
blers. Here, their slackness, their con- 
tempt for the movie (richly merited 
though it may be) come across too clear- 
ly, and are catching besides. 

There is little sense in spending 
much time on the plot, since nobody in- 
volved in the film did. Sutherland plays 
a straight-arrow American agent, Gould 
a rather more cynical and rumpled cro- 
ny. Running about Paris, dabbling in all 
sorts of mediocre intrigues, they discov- 
er that their own intelligence agency is 
trying to eliminate them. They attempt 
to turn this situation to their advantage 
by stealing secrets from one source and 
selling them to the highest international 
bidder. But they are not very adept at po- 
litical manipulation, so they find them- 
selves being threatened, beaten and shot 
at with a frequency that is mostly what 
passes for comedy. 

The movie’s credits introduce the 
two leading men simply as “Sutherland 
and Gould,” as if they were some sort 
of two-a-day act like Weber and Fields. 
Get the hook. #J.C. 


Midnight Special 
THE GRAVY TRAIN 

Directed by JACK STARRETT 
Screenplay by BILL KERBY 
and DAVID WHITNEY 


Dire speculations about the health 
and current whereabouts of the B movie 
(dead of economic inflation? fled to tele- 
vision?) are laid to rest—loudly—by the 
appearance of this raucous crime com- 
edy. It is brash, nutty and broad as an 
interstate highway. It lacks almost all 
the higher virtues like skilled plotting 
or deep characterization, but makes de- 
cent enough amends by virtue of its 
own high spirits. 

The story is nothing much. Calvin 
Dehon (Stacy Keach) is a West Virginia 
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The idea is to send % million conversations at one time. 


Americans make over 3¥2 billion 
interstate calls each year. 

And that number of calls will more 
than triple by the mid-1980's 

How will the Bell System handle this 
dramatically increased demand? 

Part of the answer may be millimeter 
waveguide, a new high-capacity trans- 
mission system being developed by 
Western Electric and Bell Labs. 

Harnessing radio waves only a few 
millimeters long, this system can Carry 
233,000 conversations at one time, 
through mile after mile of copper-lined 
tubing just 2/2 inches in diameter. 
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But to work satisfactorily, the tubing 
must be near-perfect. So the people 
at Western Electric helped develop 
the know-how to make the most precise 
tubing in the world. 

Which, in itself, may not set the 
world back on its heels. But the 
partnership of Bell Labs’ innovative- 
ness, your Bell Telephone Company's 
needs and Western Electric’s manufac- 
turing capabilities adds up to this 
simple thought: 

Your call may be only one in 32 
billion. But we're doing everything we 
can to help it on its way. 


©) Western Electric 


We make things that bring people closer. 
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boy who collars his brother Russell 
= (Frederic Forrest) and drags him into his 
7 dream of making a killing in the big city. 
The brothers embark on a life of crime, 
more or less falling into a lucrative ar- 
mored-car holdup masterminded by a 
nerve-ridden hood from Boston (Barry 
Primus). But the hood does not bother to 
split the profits. He does not bother to 
show up at the rendezvous point, either. 
Instead, he sends a few squad cars in his 
place. The Dehons manage to dodge the 
cops, then set out to find the fellow who 
stiffed them. 

The brothers wind up victims of 
their own dim dreams but en route have 
a considerable good time. They run 
around Washington, D.C., shooting off 
their guns as if they were in Tombstone, 
and enjoy the luxurious respite of din- 
ing in a snooty restaurant, getting 
smashed, and grossing out the cringing, 
pretentious staff. “Here’s $50,” says Cal- 
vin to an effete wine steward. “Go 
change your name.” 

Frederic Forrest makes a winning 
and affectionately rendered Russell. 
Barry Primus’ hood is a bright comic 
study of a high-voltage, low-I.Q. gang- 
ster. Even Stacy Keach, normally a rath- 
er stoical presence, lets loose a bit. 

Gravy Train has a breezy, careening, 
daffy quality, thanks in no small part to 
the skills of Director Jack Starrett (Cle- 
opatra Jones). The jokes here reach the 
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PINKERTON & INC 
The Wild Bunch ing ra family portrait. Left, The Sundance Kid, Butch Cassidy is at right. This swashbuckling 
crew plagued banks and railroads all over the West until the Pinkertons forced them out of business. 
approximate sophistication of Ma and 
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Butch Cassidy neces, prevent them fom being 
and The Sundance Kid Semiskilled 
bedevil the jadlinails, ae 
K H Ol d Crow is Screenplay by OSCAR WILLIAMS 
62 years old. 


and MICHAEL ALLIN 
Men knew the 


taste of real 
~, Bourbon whiskey ta 


Perhaps best known until now for 
the score of Shaft, Isaac Hayes here fol- 
lows Three Tough Guys with another 
lame shot at establishing some kind of 
on-camera identity for himself. The ve- 
hicle he has chosen is a numskull cops- 
and-robbers piece about a skip tracer 
(someone who hunts down bail jump- 
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ers). Hayes forsakes his rock-performing 
wardrobe of bare chest wrapped in 


oN it today. == chains to slop around Los Angeles in a 
Old Crow...since 1835 it’s 7 ? variety of Levi outfits, glowering, guz- 
been the original sour mash ) zling cans of Coors and ferreting out var- 
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ious criminal types. He is called Truck 


Bourbon. The Bourbon. fo. “= 1] because his methods usually carry a cer- 
Mellow. Smooth. atu tain violent impact, and “a gross son of 
With a flavor the man a bitch” for different, although equally 


obvious reasons. 
who knows Bourbon has 
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appreciated for generations. 
Accept no substitutes. 


When you know 
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you know Bourbon. ~ 


For 19” x 25” reproductions of the Old Crow Historical Series (“Buffalo Bill “Oil Well!” “Railroad f 
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Butch Cassidy 


BOCRHGN WHISAE? Hayes is large, but no one could 


truthfully call him imposing, and the 
movie was made without benefit of craft, 
care or wit. This does not seem to have 
bothered Hayes or anyone else. Only the 
director appears to have sensed the sav- 
age stupidity of this material, but his 
idea of a corrective is to make fun of it. 
That is a little like making gags at the 
expense of your own deformity. #J.C. 
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Jim Freeman, Sales Manager 
Sutliff Chevrolet Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 


A MONEY charter subscriber who recently renewed. 


At the ripe young age of 24, Jim Freeman has 
achieved unusual success. He is a sales manager for 
an automotive dealership that consistently ranks in 
the top 10% nationally for annual sales volume. 

In this highly competitive business, Jim is a proven 
sales producer and he’s making much more than the 
book value of his age. 





THAN BOOK 








Jim and his wife Mary were married two years 
ago and are enjoying their first house. Despite an 
obviously outstanding record, Jim admits he is no 
financial wizard: "I was attracted to MONEY by an 
ad that said, ‘Keeping Track of $30,000 a Year Is As 
Hard As Making It'— which seemed to be the story 
of my life. SoI sent in my subscription and I've really 
been satisfied ... Mary and I enjoy the ‘One 
Family's Finances’ feature every month, and I 
recently used a MONEY article in making a decision 
to increase my life insurance. Other consumer- 
oriented publications tell you what not to buy, while 
MONEY helps us to establish priorities for the 
things we want.” 

Jim Freeman is one of 450,000 subscribers who 
get far more than book value from MONEY. Whether 
you're a car dealer, contractor or chemist—if you 
want to find out more ways to use and enjoy what 
you've earned, a little of our MONEY can go 
a long way for you. 


Mone 


the magazine of personal finance from THVE IAL 








The real We no longer grow old gracefully. Years of experience are not 


People become obsolete before their time in 
our assembly line culture 


always valued. Instead of using the wisdom of age to help solve 
our problems, we have turned the aged themselves into a 


problem. Our preoccupation with youth has made us forget that, 
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OFFERING AND REBUFF 
I could love you You and a ring of stars 
as dry roots love rain. may mention my name 
| I could hold you and then forget me. 
as branches in the wind 
brandish petals. Love is a fool star. 
Forgive me for speaking 






so soon. 






Let your heart look 
on white sea spray 
and be lonely. 









Love is a fool star, 











Frank Lloyd Wright, age 76, “Guggenheim Museum”’ 


The ideal 


The maturity and social flexibility to recognize that 
for some, life reserves its greatest rewards until later. 


often, people considered “too old” have the youngest ideas of all 
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US. RENTS 


Winston Churchill, age 77, 
re-elected British Prime Minister. 





Dr. Albert Schweitzer, age 68, “Nobel Peace Prize! 
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POLICY 


A Growing Air of Concern 


Halfway through what has so far 
been a dismal year for the economy, the 
Nixon Administration is still groping for 
a way to break the grim combination of 
stagnant production, roaring inflation, 
strangling interest rates and slumping 
financial markets. Last week the Pres- 
ident met at the White House with 25 
top businessmen and non-Government 
economists to solicit their views. 

Throughout the meeting, Nixon ap- 
peared confident, jotted notes on a pad 
and listened intently to opinions. No 
fresh suggestions for improving the 
economy were offered, but most busi- 
nessmen pressed for a cut in corporate 
taxes and expressed growing concern 
about the disruptive impact of towering 
interest rates on money markets. For the 
first time, the President expressed some 
uneasiness that the Federal Reserve 
Board’s tight-money policy might tip the 
economy into recession. That, he feared, 
might prompt Congress to push for more 
expansionary policies and to pass “sil- 
ly” legislation that would further fuel in- 
flation. At week’s end the President took 
several of his economic advisers to San 
Clemente for a round of conferences in 
preparation for a major economic pol- 
icy speech. A prime problem is how to 
rein in prices while enabling the econ- 
omy to recover. 

Early estimates from several mem- 
bers of TIME’s Board of Economists, for 
example, indicate that output of goods 
and services, adjusted for price chang- 
es, is essentially flat. David Grove cal- 
culates that real gross national product, 
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which dropped at an annual rate of 6.3% 
in the first quarter, dipped another .3% 
in the quarter ended last month. Otto 
Eckstein more optimistically figures that 
production rose—but by a lackluster 
rate of 1.6%. Whatever the exact fig- 
ure, the pattern of a sharp first-quarter 
drop followed by little if any real growth 
in the second quarter will keep econ- 
omists arguing for months about wheth- 
er the situation can properly be called a 
“recession.” More important, both 
Grove and Eckstein forecast only a mod- 
est resumption of economic expansion 
late this year and through most of 1975. 
A third board member, Robert Nathan, 
says in agreement: “There is little pros- 
pect of vigorous recovery. None of the 
signs of strong expansion are visible.” 
Bleak Outlook. It might be argued 
that that is not necessarily bad news: a 
strong expansion could worsen the na- 
tion’s already horrendous inflation. Yet 
the outlook on prices is also bleak. True, 
a drop in farm goods held the rise in 
wholesale prices in June to an annual 
rate of 6%, the first less-than-double- 
digit figure in seven months. But even 
the usually optimistic Herbert Stein, 
chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisers, points out that farm prices are 
rising again in July and concedes that a 
continuing spiral in industrial commod- 
ity prices—up 2.2% in June alone—“re- 
veals the seriousness” of continuing in- 
flation. Grove predicts that consumer 
prices in the second half of this year 
will shoot up at an annual rate of 
almost 10%, propelled mostly by a 


PRESIDENT NIXON CONFERRING WITH LEADING BUSINESSMEN & ECONOMISTS AT MEETING IN THE WHITE HOUSE LAST WEEK 
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sharp acceleration in wage settlements. 

Inflation is continuing to push in- 
terest rates to unheard-of peaks. Busi- 
ness and other borrowers need funds just 
to pay inflated operating costs, but they 
are increasingly unable to raise money 
in the bond or stock markets. Last week 
New York City officials withdrew from 
sale $438 million of bonds rather than 
pay tax-exempt interest of 7.9%. Banks, 
swamped by loan demand, established 
a 12% prime rate on business loans, and 
Central National Bank of Cleveland 
went up to an incredible 124%. The 
news sent the stock market through a 
roller-coaster week. The Dow Jones in- 
dustrial average fell 32 points in the first 
four days to a bit less than 760, the low- 
est close since November 1970. Then it 
shot up almost 28 points on Friday, in 
part out of relief that no other banks 
had raised the prime rate above 12% 
The reaction was an ironic comment on 
investors’ state of mind; not before last 
week would anyone have considered a 
prime rate of 12% good news. 

For all its public relations flurry last 
week, the Administration is still uncer- 
tain about how to attack inflation, the 
root cause of the economic troubles. 
Presidential Counselor Kenneth Rush 
first advocated Government pressure to 
restrain wage-price increases, then said 
that he did not favor guidelines or jaw- 
boning by particular unions and com- 
panies—a stand that seems to leave 
room only for pleas for labor and in- 
dustry to behave themselves. Stein in a 
television interview implied that the 
public was to blame for inflation, be- 
cause “Government policy operates 
within the limits of what the American 
people want and will tolerate.” 

More seriously, policymakers have 
not resolved a debate over how to re- 
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ECONOMIST ALAN GREENSPAN 
Stronger leadership. 


strain Government spending and take 
some of the burden of battling inflation 
off the Federal Reserve. The President 
has set a target of holding federal spend- 
ing to $300 billion in the current fiscal 
year, or $5 billion below projections, but 
has so far avoided the hard decisions 
on where to cut. Treasury Secretary Wil- 
liam Simon arrived at a policy meeting 
last week with a list of suggested cuts 
—but, says a White House staffer, “no- 
body took it seriously.” 

New Advice. Fortunately, some 
stronger economic leadership may be 
coming. Nixon has chosen Alan Green- 
span, a Manhattan consultant to corpo- 
rations and informal adviser to the Pres- 
ident, to succeed Stein as head of the 
Council of Economic Advisers. The 
nomination can be stopped if the Sen- 
ate Banking Committee does not ap- 
prove an arrangement whereby Green- 
span would keep his stock in his 
consulting firm, Townsend-Greenspan 
& Co., ina trust from which he would re- 
ceive no income while in Washington. 
But if the Senators go along, the appoint- 
ment will probably be made this week. 

Greenspan, a highly respected eco- 
nomic forecaster, has been a member 
of TIME’s Board of Economists for three 
years, during which he has assessed busi- 
ness trends with a candor frequently not 
found in Washington. A pragmatic con- 
servative, he views inflation as a prob- 
lem of the highest urgency and is a 
strong advocate of stern budget-cutting 
to bring it under control. He is a ded- 
icated foe of any kind of economic con- 
trols and also opposes tax cuts, at least 
for the present; he has been impatient 
with arguments that economic necessity 
must yield to political considerations. 
His appointment would not mean any 
change in direction for Administration 
policy. But he would probably be more 
independent and influential than his 
predecessors and could well give present 
policies more vigorous direction. 
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BANKING 


An Epidemic of Eurojitters 


All the strains on the U.S. banking 
system are being duplicated, and then 
some, in Europe. There too inflation 
roars ahead at a double-digit pace, and 
interest rates are hitting unprecedented 
peaks. In addition, the large multina- 
tional banks operating in Europe are 
being asked to “recycle” part of the es- 
timated $60 billion in oil producers’ sur- 
pluses. This involves accepting the 
money in the form of deposits and lend- 
ing it to countries that, like Britain and 
Italy, cannot meet their oil bills. Final- 
ly, though banks on both sides of the At- 
lantic have gotten burned speculating in 
foreign currencies, the losses have been 
much worse in Europe. In the US., 
Franklin National Bank lost $63.6 mil- 
lion in the first five months of this year, 
largely because of currency trading; in 
Germany, Westdeutsche Landesbank 
Girozentrale dropped more than $100 
million, and Bankhaus L.D. Herstatt lost 
so much that it folded in late June (TIME, 
July 8). U.S. banking authorities expect 
no more Franklin National cases, but 
European financiers are nervously 
awaiting more collapses of the Herstatt 
type. 
The jitters were high on the agenda 
of government bankers from the US., 
Western Europe and Japan when they 
gathered in Basel, Switzerland, last week 
for a meeting at the Bank for Interna- 
tional Settlements, a sort of central 
bankers’ central bank. The central 
bankers reportedly agreed “in principle” 
to lend money to bail out private banks 
caught in a liquidity squeeze just as the 
U.S. Federal Reserve has kept Franklin 
National in business by lending it more 
than $1 billion. However, they specif- 
ically ruled out aid for banks caught in 
“irresponsible” foreign exchange deal- 
ings. The decision was no comfort to 


BANK DIRECTOR TALKS TO WORRIED HERSTATT CUSTOMERS AFTER COLLAPSE 


Herstatt depositors and creditors, who 
still stand to lose up to a staggering $1.4 
billion, but it might help to calm the 
Continent’s financial markets. 

Those markets could stand some 
calming. In recent weeks foreign- 
currency trading in the huge Frankfurt 
center has slowed to a crawl, a situa- 
tion that could eventually impede world 
trade. Currency dealers are afraid to ac- 
cept orders forwarded by banks for fear 
that they might be dealing with anoth- 
er Herstatt. When Herstatt was ordered 
to close by the West German govern- 
ment, it left currency transactions with 
a number of other banks uncompleted. 
For example, Seattle-First National 
Bank sold $22.5 million worth of marks 
to Herstatt for dollars; it delivered the 
marks just before the collapse and is still 
waiting for the dollars. 

Reluctant Leaders. Even if for- 
eign-exchange dealings were to return 
to normal, international bankers face 
another major problem: stagnation in 
the “Eurocurrency” market. This is a 
giant, unregulated pool of dollars, 
pounds, marks and other currencies that 
has been deposited in banks outside the 
country of issuance. Companies and 
even governments have been able to tap 
the market freely for loans that played 
a major role in financing trade. The 
currency pool is continuing to grow in 
size (see chart following page) but ner- 
vous investors these days are making 
only short-term deposits; the banks are 
reluctant to make any long-term Euro- 
currency loans. Thus a major source of 
European financing is drying up. 

Now some investors are shunning 
the Eurocurrency market altogether. 
Among them are the Arabs, who are 
putting their oil dollars and pounds in 
safer havens like New York. Some Con- 
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tinental bankers are just as glad. They 
fear that massive deposits from a single 
source would make them vulnerable to 
sudden withdrawals that could lead to 
more bank failures. 


Little Man’s Float 


In 1961 First National City Bank 
of New York pioneered an innovation 
which has since become as popular as 
it once was unorthodox: in denomina- 
tions as low as $500, the bank offered 
its customers fixed-term certificates of 
deposit that paid a higher interest rate 
than is permitted on savings accounts. 
Now its managers have introduced an 
even more radical idea for the inflation- 
harried small investor: notes that would 
pay a variable interest rate, generally 
tending to rise with the cost of living. 
Their plans have kicked up a contro- 
versy that prevented the scheduled sale 
of the notes last week. 

The notes would be sold not by the 
bank itself but by its parent holding 
company, Citicorp, thus neatly getting 
around federal regulations limiting the 
interest that banks—but not bank hold- 
ing companies—can pay to small savers. 
For a minimum $5,000 initially, a saver 
could buy notes on which the interest 
rate would be changed twice a year. 
Each time it would be set one percent- 
age point above the going rate on Trea- 
sury bills, a favorite investment of the 
rich. Although the interest rate on Trea- 
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sury bills can go dowa as well as up, even 
in an inflationary environment, it tends 
to rise as inflation pushes up interest 
rates. Last week the Treasury rate was 
7.5%; thus had Citicorp’s notes been sold 
last week, they would have paid 8.5% 
initially, v. a maximum of 5% to 54% on 
passbook savings accounts. Citicorp in- 
tended to sell $250 million of the notes, 
but potential demand appears so great 
that last week it planned to offer $850 
million of them. Chase Manhattan 
Corp., holding company for archrival 
Chase Manhattan Bank, plans a $200 
million offering of similar notes, and 
other competitors are said to be ready- 
ing as much as $4 billion in notes. 

Another Try. The plans, however, 
ran into stiff opposition. The Securities 
and Exchange Commission pointedly 
failed to issue its customary “letter of 
comment,” which evaluates new offer- 
ings. Arthur Burns, chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, wired Citicorp 
Chairman Walter Wriston an appeal to 
hold off the note sale for two weeks so 
that Government officials and Congress- 
men could study “the economic and 
financial implications of this novel type 
of issue.” 

The critics’ fear is that issuance of 
the notes would tempt depositors to pull 
more money out of savings and loan as- 
sociations and mutual savings banks 
(generally called “thrift institutions”). 
This would further cripple the housing 
industry, which depends heavily on 
mortgage money advanced by those in- 
stitutions. Even AFL-CIO President 
George Meany, worried about jobs in the 
construction industry, joined the chorus 
of criticism. Citicorp held off the note 
sale, though it may try again this week. 

The dispute illuminates several as- 
pects of the money squeeze now afflict- 
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CITICORP’S WALTER WRISTON 
A tradition of innovation. 
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ing the U.S. It illustrates the lengths to 
which banks and their holding compa- 
nies are willing to go to raise the funds 
to meet clamorous loan demand from 
business, and spotlights the plight of the 
thrift institutions in competing with 
commercial banks for savings in a tight 
market. Last week the National Asso- 
ciation of Mutual Savings Banks report- 
ed that its members suffered a net sav- 
ings outflow of $350 million in June. 
Fortunately, some compromises are 
possible. At week’s end, after consulting 
with Burns, Wriston said Citicorp would 
make its notes redeemable only after two 
years; formerly, he had intended to let 
buyers cash them in twice a year. The 
longer maturity would make the notes 
somewhat less competitive with savings 
accounts, from which money can be 
withdrawn at any time. Earlier, the Fed- 
eral Reserve sent a letter to Democratic 
Senator William Proxmire of Wisconsin, 
a member of the Senate Banking Com- 
mittee, telling him that strengthening 
the thrift institutions “might be prefer- 
able” to prohibiting innovative issues 
such as Citicorp’s. One way to do that: 
allowing the savings banks and S and 
Ls to issue variable-interest notes too. 


OIL 


Cooperate or Else 


Acting in concert, oil-exporting 
countries have raised petroleum prices 
480% since 1970. Reacting individually, 
oil importers have had no alternative but 
to pay—and eventually they may be un- 
able to do even that. In a lucid and 
frightening analysis in the July issue of 
Foreign Affairs, Oil Economist Walter 
Levy contends that the importers must 
choose, in the words of his title, “World 
Oil Cooperation or International 
Chaos.” 

This year, Levy calculates, consum- 
ing nations will pay $100 billion to im- 
port oil, v. $20 billion in 1972, For poor 
countries, the oil bill will more than off- 
set all the foreign aid they get. Even in- 
dustrialized nations, says Levy, must ei- 
ther cut oil imports enough to cause 
recession or run gargantuan trade def- 
icits financed by borrowings that even- 
tually will pile up an insupportable debt. 
Though Levy does not use the words 
global depression, he contends that the 
world economy “cannot survive in a 
healthy or remotely healthy condition 
if cartel pricing and actual or threat- 
ened supply restraints of oil continue.” 

To meet the threat, Levy contends, 
the major oil-importing nations must: 
1) coordinate research and development 
of alternate sources of energy and agree 
to guarantee profitable prices to people 
who produce, say, oil from shale or tar 
sands; 2) work out a common program to 
build six-month stockpiles of oil and 
share imports among themselves if the 
exporters again curtail or shut off sup- 
plies; 3) agree that they will not try to get 
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the cash to pay for oil by unduly pushing 
exports to and curtailing imports from 
each other; 4) especially important, de- 
velop coordinated programs to conserve 
energy. If the world continues to in- 
crease energy consumption by 5.6% a 
year, as it did between 1968 and 1972, 
Levy argues, it will remain unhealthily 
dependent on Middle Eastern oil. But if 
energy consumption can be held to an 
increase of 3.3% a year—which will 
mean real “austerity” for the U.S., Japan 
and some other nations—oil imports can 
be held to a level that by 1980 could be 
paid for out of increased sales of goods 
and services to the Arabs. 

Even that program, Levy maintains, 
is insufficient; the importing nations 
must also band together to persuade the 
oil exporters to cut prices and grant the 
poor countries deferred-payment terms 
for their oil. Acting together, he con- 
tends, the oil importers could convince 
the producers that it was not in their 
own interest to bankrupt their customers 
and “that their own independence could 
not safely be assured if the United States 
and its allies were to be fatally weak- 
ened vis-a-vis the Soviet Union.” (In 
plain words, governments of oil-produc- 
ing nations might be overthrown by 
Communist revolutions from which the 
West could not protect them.) But ifeven 
one or two major importers break ranks, 
the oil producers will be encouraged in 
the illusion that they can get indefinite- 
ly any price that they ask. 

The difficulties in the way of Levy's 
program are obvious. It would require 
a degree of unity and surrender of na- 
tional sovereignty that the oil-burning 
nations were unable to muster even dur- 
ing the energy-crisis atmosphere of last 
winter. Levy concedes the problem but 
has a starkly simple answer: the oil con- 
sumers literally cannot afford the price 
of continued disunity. 


WALL STREET 
The New Moonlighters 


In its palmier days, the New York 
Stock Exchange sought to preserve its 
affluent image and guard against con- 
flicts of interest by sternly forbidding li- 
censed security salesmen of member 
brokerage firms to take a second job. 
Lately, however, the exchange has had 
to greatly relax its longstanding rule 
against moonlighting. Reason: thou- 
sands of expensively trained sales spe- 
cialists were leaving the brokerage busi- 
ness for other fields, as the stock 
market’s deepening slump dried up com- 
missions. Today, more and more securi- 
ties salesmen who want to stay in the 
business and yet continue to eat are do- 
ing after-hours stints as bartenders, 
models, interpreters and retail clerks. 
There are limits. Exchange officials re- 
cently rejected a request from a sales- 
man who wanted to work as a gambling- 
casino dealer. 
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EYECATCHERS 
Independent Profits 


Only 16 months after it was put on 
the auction block in the wake of a spec- 
tacular bankruptcy, Rolls-Royce Motors 
Holdings Ltd. is doing well indeed. Af- 
ter riding in the red for years, it has an- 
nounced a pretax profit of 
$11 million on sales of 
$117 million in 1973. 
Much of the credit goes to 
Managing Director David 
Plastow, 42, who was 
named head of the new 
management group that 
launched the motor divi- 
sion as an independent 
firm after its aero-engi- 
neering parent went un- 
der. Plastow says that the 
breakup of the old com- 
pany was the best thing 
that ever happened to its 
motorcar division because 


“too many workaday de- pavip pLAstow 


cisions—including every 
aspect of pricing—had to be referred to 
the old company.” 

Plastow now has far more indepen- 
dence. A former auto-engineering ap- 
prentice who joined the company in 
1958, he has improved communications 
between management and labor. “We 
would not dream of moving a single ma- 
chine tool in our factories without first 
consulting the shop floor. That way you 
avoid the unnecessary strike.” 

Plastow is also concentrating on ex- 
ploiting Rolls-Royce’s fame as a sym- 
bol of luxury, instead of joining the trend 
toward bringing out smaller, gas-saving 
cars. He recently kicked up retail prices 
of the popular Silver Shadow from about 
$25,500 to $31,000. Now he is prepar- 
ing a new model, code-named Delta, 
which at $50,000 may be the world’s 
most expensive production car. 


Away from Subsidy 

As recently as 1967, Allegheny Air- 
lines and two smaller lines that it has 
since taken over were collecting $12.5 
million a year in Government aid. But 
this month Allegheny became the first 
of the nine U.S. “feeder” airlines to go 
off federal subsidy entirely—at its own 
request. The line, President 
Leslie Barnes proclaims, no 
longer needs a dole. He told 
stockholders that profits in 
the first six months of 1974 
would equal or exceed the 
record $6.2 million earned on 
$325 million revenues in all 
of 1973. 

One reason for Alleghe- 
ny’s success is that its routes 
are heavily concentrated in 
the densely populated East- 
ern Seaboard area. Another 
reason is the management 
strategy of Barnes, 57, an _ Les BARNES 








earthy, fiercely cost-efficient adminis- 
trator. In 21 years in the corporate cock- 
pit, Barnes has steadily strengthened Al- 
legheny through precise scheduling and 
by ridding it of its small-town runs. 
Barnes also runs a marketing and plan- 
ning division that probably is the best in 
the industry. Two years ago, he inspired 
a joint ticketing and routing operation 
with Pan American that 
enables an Allegheny pas- 
senger in, say, Canton, 
Ohio, or Lexington, Ky., 
to buy a single ticket 
straight through to Paris 
or any other Pan Am stop. 
In 1973 the program took 
in $5.3 million, 90% more 
than the previous year. 


Dollars for Dreams 


Warner LeRoy was 
four years old when his fa- 
ther Mervyn produced the 
movie The Wizard of Oz. 
Ever since, Warner's life 
has been filled with 
dreams and a need for the spectacular, 
and indulging them has proved profit- 
able. LeRoy’s latest dream fulfillment 
is Great Adventure, a 1,500-acre amuse- 
ment park that opened this month in 
New Jersey featuring 2,000 animals (in- 
cluding a herd of elephants), chariot 
races, and one of the 
world’s highest Ferris 
wheels (150 ft.). LeRoy 
has already shouldered 
Hardwicke Companies 
Inc., a firm in which he is 
a major stockholder, into 
spending $50 million on 
Great Adventure; eventu- 
ally the company expects 
to invest $200 million. 
Says Charles Stein, head 
of Hardwicke, which has 
investments in safari-type 
parks round the world: 





“We put our whole CcOm- WarNerR LeROY 


pany at stake because 
we believe in his creations.” 
Well they might. Earlier, LeRoy 
persuaded Hardwicke to put up $1.5 mil- 
lion for half ownership of a Manhattan 
café converted from a theater that Le- 
Roy had acquired so he could be a writ- 
er, director and producer. He wanted 
to transform the café into a 
restaurant where he would 
“create the sense of specta- 
cle.” He did, and Maxwell's 
Plum is now the paragon of 
Manhattan's singles spots, 
earning a tidy 13% profit on 
a yearly gross of about $4.5 
million, and delivering Le- 
Roy a salary of more than 
$200,000. That leaves the 39- 
year-old LeRoy with one 
dream to fulfill: losing the 60 
Ibs. he has gained “tasting 
and testing” since Maxwell's 
opened. 
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Economy without cramps. 


The Nova’s rear seat is so roomy and 
comfortable some people like to get to it fast. 
The four-door version of the Nova 6 makes this 


Buying a compact car with a six-cylinder easy. From this point on, the rear-seat passengers 
engine can make a lot of room in your budget. If are carried economically to their destination by 
that compact car is an economical 1974 Chevy Nova’s proven six-cylinder engine. Just like 
Nova 6, you'll also end up withalotofroomin your __ passengers in other Nova models. You'll like 
car. “Automotive Industries’ Roominess Index”’ Nova’s sporty good looks, and, like other Nova 
says no domestic compact at any price has more models, the four-door has traditionally 
head and shoulder room, front and rear, than maintained a high resale value. 


Nova. The roomy, economical Nova 6 comes 
in three versatile body styles. 


Chevrolet has been building and refining the 
Nova for thirteen years now, and this year, the 
The 2-door Nova Nova seems to make more sense than ever. 


, 3 It’s the car with the room you want and the 
The Chevy Nova basic transportation system. economy you need. cme without 
Few cars make as much sense as this one. It’s small cramps. That’s the 1974 Chevrolet 


Nova 6. 





enough on the outside to be easy to park and 
drive, yet has enough room on the inside for six 
passengers. And it’s as good-looking as it is 

| sensible. 


| The 3-door Nova 


You can carry people around 
| comfortably in any economical 
Nova 6. The Hatchback Nova 6 
lets you carry lots of things 
around comfortably. Open the \ 
rear hatch, fold down the rear 
seat, and you’ll have nearly six 
feet of flat load space. Almost like 
having a wagon. Six flat feet are just what you 
need on grocery shopping or moving days. Right? 
















| 








JOHN BEECHER 


Vox Pop 


COLLECTED POEMS, 1924-1974 
by JOHN BEECHER 
290 pages. Macmillan. $8.95. 


If John Beecher were a character 
actor instead of a poet, he could play 
all the best parts in a pageant of Amer- 
ica past. He has the face for roles as a 
Confederate general, a turn-of-the-cen- 
tury president of Harvard, or even the 
most distinguished presence in the hobo 
jungle, the man everyone calls “Gen- 
tleman Jack.” 

A native of Alabama, a student at 
Harvard and Cornell, a steelworker and 
a merchant seaman as well as a pro- 
fessor of sociology, Beecher, 70, seems 
less a poet than a one-man recorder of 
American experience. 

Beecher writes work songs about 
mill hands who get a “shoeful of steel” 
when a ladle burns through, and bal- 
lads about a “Frankie and Johnny” 
rodeo team who almost (but not quite) 
kill each other. He composes a jazzy 
lyric for “Kid Punch” Miller, who 
played trumpet with Jelly Roll Mor- 
ton, and a kind of epitaph for a Pueb- 
lo Indian grave robber beset by legal 
problems and liquor: 


... The pots he and his wife had dug 
were sold off 

one by one for bust-head 

He brought a pair of bleary-eyed old 
biddies home 

hed picked up in an Albuquerque bar 

and turned the place his wife fixed 
so nice 

with Navaho rugs and Spanish 
Surniture 

into a old folks’ whorehouse .. . 





His civil rights poems of the ‘60s, 
bloody as a bashed head, have the an- 
gry surge of an Abolitionist sermon by 
his great-great-uncle Henry Ward 
Beecher: 


1 disremember all the meanness that 
they did 

treating them Yankees like they was 
us 

dragging that 70-year-old white lady 

down the courthouse steps 

with her head going bam on every step 


Beecher is nearly prose-flat, sim- 
plistic, partial to Walt Whitman's “bar- 
baric yawp” and defiant about it: “Must 
I be schooled,/ veil plain speech in sym- 
bolic fog, costume/ polemics for a merry 
morris dance,/ practice new types of 
ambiguity ...?” He can be perversely 
unsophisticated, monotonously on the 
side of the “little guy.” 

Native Son. A twelfth-generation 
American, the Ivy League scion of a 
U.S. Steel executive, Beecher has 
worked furiously to turn himself into a 
self-made common man. “Bard of the 
people” might be the title he has as- 
pired to for 50 years, like Vachel Lind- 
say and Carl Sandburg before him. But 
Beecher is no folk charlatan. He has 
paid his dues. When he refused to sign 
a loyalty oath during the McCarthy 
era, he was fired from the faculty of 
San Francisco State College. The city 
of Birmingham, which declared May 1 
John Beecher Day, was not so pleased 
with its native son ten years ago when, 
as a thoroughly participatory journalist, 
he was celebrating Martin Luther King 
Jr. in the pages of Ramparts. 

Nor has Beecher had it easy as a 
poet. He became a printer in order to 
publish his own rejected verses. These 
poems may lack finish; they do not 
lack authority. “Strength,” as Beecher 
himself points out, “is a matter of the 
made-up mind.” Now Visiting Scholar 
at Duke, he is at work on his auto- 
biography. It should be worth antic- 
ipating. A lover of American character 
—the last man who would still dare 
speak for the People—Beecher is a char- 
acter himself, perhaps his own best 
poem ® Melvin Maddocks 


Seduction by Syrinx 


THE CIRCUS OF DR. LAO 
by CHARLES G. FINNEY 
119 pages. Avon. $1.25. 


“Step right up . .. if you dare!” reads 
the blurb on the garishly illustrated cov- 
er. “See the werewolf turn into a real 
flesh-and-blood woman—right before 
your very eyes.” This pitchman’s ap- 
proach, aimed at newsstand buyers of 
books on the occult, is misleading, for 
the product, a slim volume entitled The 
Circus of Dr. Lao, is no tawdry sci-fi 


VIKING PRESS 


thriller. It is instead a blending of the 
sardonic style of Ambrose Bierce and 
the homespun hyperbole of Mark 
Twain. 

Circus tells a tale that could hap- 
pen only in America. A circus, under 
the direction of an apparently ageless 
Chinese named Dr. Lao, arrives one day 
in the town of Abalone, Ariz., and de- 
livers delights that even Barnum would 
have hedged at promising. “The world 
is my idea,” says Dr. Lao. “As such I pre- 
sent it to you.” The circus, a metaphor 
for his world, is half dream, half night- 
mare, In its sideshow tents a puritan- 
ical schoolteacher is seduced by a syr- 
inx-playing satyr, a gorgon turns an 
unbelieving harridan into “carnelian 
chalcedony,” one of the harder varieties 
of building stone, and an absent-mind- 
ed magician performs a couple of gen- 
uine miracles, transforming wine into 
water and raising a man from the dead. 
The show under the big top is even more 
spectacular. It offers a unicorn that pops 
balloons with its horn, a sphinx that asks 
riddles, a Walpurgisnacht revel attended 
by witches and presided over by Satan 
himself and, for the jaded, the sacrifice 
ofa beautiful virgin. 

Do these offerings impress the Aba- 
loneans? Not on your tintype. Their ex- 
pectations run more to trained-seal acts 
and Bobo the Dog-faced Boy, and their 
minds are thus unconditioned to ac- 
cept such wonders. True members of 
the American booboisie, they heckle 
Dr. Lao and his magician during the 
performance and walk silently out into 
the hard Arizona sunlight when it is 
over. One suspects that Sinclair Lewis’ 
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“Today you need an expert 
to help plan your family’s 
financial future?” 


Jim Lovell, Astronaut. 





Let's face it. Anybody who's successful at anything 
spends most of his time in his own particular field. 
So naturally, there are a lot of other areas he can’t 
possibly know everything about. 

Jim Lovell included, as he’s first to admit. 

One of those areas is planning for your 
family’s financial security. Especially with the 
complexities of inflation, social security benefits— 
you name it. 

After all, aman builds up a tidy sum during 
his lifetime. His home. Savings. Investments. 
Life insurance. 

Today it really takes an expert to handle it. 





Like the professionally-trained life insurance 
representative. Especially one who's experienced 
in related areas, so he can tie your life insurance 
into your entire financial plan. 

Don’t try to plan your future alone. Talk to 
your Mutual Benefit representative. Profit by 
his experience. 

Jim Lovell did. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


You take care of today. 
We'll take care of tomorrow. 








Smokers of the best-selling 
regular size cigarette: 


CUT YOUR'TAR’ 


king size 
ty 


LOW TAR ask for 
Lucky Ten 


FILTER 





Full 100mm. long and only 10mg. tar’ 


LUCKY 100’s 

Best-selling regular size 

Of all brands, lowest... ...."“tar” 1 mg. nicotine, 0.1 mg.+ 
“tAv Per Cigarette, FIC Report MARCH ‘74 


“tar” 10 mg. nicotine, 0.9 mg.” 
. "tar" 23 mg. nicotine, 1.5 mg.+ 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


*LUCKY 100's, 10 mg. ‘tar: 0.9 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method 
LUCKY TEN, 9 mg. ‘tar; 0 7 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FIC Report MARCH 74 
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Main Streeters might have done much 
the same thing. 

For them—and for equally confused 
readers—Author Firney, whose newsy 
style testifies to the years he spent as a 
reporter for the Tucson Star, offers an 
explanation of sorts. His shaggy-dog 
story is followed by a 20-page cata- 
logue that lists all the male, female 
and child characters, animals, artifacts 
and edibles and even the contradictions 
that appear in the course of the story, 
an “explanation of the obvious” that 
as Finney himself insists, must be read 
to be appreciated. 

Sea Serpent. The result is a send- 
up that anyone who has ever groaned 
through an overfootnoted attempt at 
scholarship will relish. Of a Mexican 
bartender Finney writes: “His forefa- 
thers came to this country a little after 
Hernando Cortez. His foremothers, Ma- 
yans, Toltecs, and Aztecs, were already 
here.” A child devoured by a sea ser- 
pent is disposed of in an equally dead- 
pan manner: “For seven years he was 
a diner; then for a few minutes he was 
a dinner. Ultimately he was incorpo- 
rated into the cell structure of the sea 
serpent, a distinction he did not en- 
joy.” Horses are “anachronisms less 
speedy, less beautiful, less efficient than 
the machines which have replaced 
them.” The Gadarene swine are “food 
for sermons.” 

Originally published in 1935 with 
illustrations by the late Boris Artzy- 
basheff, Circus made the same impact 
on the American public then as it did 
on the people of Finney’s fictional Ar- 
izona town. Most readers found the fan- 
tasy too full of mythological references 
for their tastes. Finney, now 69, and liv- 
ing in retirement in Arizona, turned 
his attention back to city politics, mur- 
ders and obituaries. But the book slow- 
ly won a sizable underground following, 
and in the years since then, two pa- 
perback editions have sold a million cop- 
ies. The new edition can be forgiven 
its lurid jacket, for it will introduce an 
authentic American classic to a new 
generation of readers. In these trem- 
ulous days, when a man turns water 
into wine, hardly anybody is likely to 
complain that he didn’t make beer 
instead. ® Peter Stoler 


Sand in the Machinery 


HELP | AM BEING HELD PRISONER 
by DONALD D. WESTLAKE 
275 pages. Evans. $6.95. 


On the TV screen, the cops are clos- 
ing in for the final shootout. With sec- 
onds to spare, they bear down on the 
bad guys’ hideaway, pull up to the curb, 
and... 

But wait. What if there had been 
no parking space? What then? 


For Crime Novelist Donald E. West- 
lake, musing in front of the tube a dec- 
ade ago, that was no idle question. At 
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ST-52CN 


Shown slightly reduced 


Authentic Museum Re 





plicas... 


for Art Lovers with More Taste Than Money. 


Wear a piece of history with these hand-finished Alva 
Museum Replicas, reproduced from actual impressions 
of the unique originals. Timeless, these conversation 
pieces are from the treasures of the world's great mu- 
seums. To give or to own, they add the allure of the past 
to a look that is very much in touch with today. Each piece 
comes handsomely gift-boxed with a complete descrip- 
tive history. 


Start your collection now 


To order by mail, be sure to specify style number of each 
piece. (Allow 3 weeks for delivery.) Add 50¢ per item for 
postage; New York residents add sales tax. (NoC.O.D.) We 
will refund or replace within three weeks, if not satisfied 


ST-52CN Agades cross on chain. (Tuareg Tribe). Silver™ $8.50 

DO-3 Pectoral cross on chain. Gold’ Dumbarton Oaks $10 

ST-60 Gondarine cross on chain. Gold’ Private collection $10 

PO-2 Ethiopian cross on chain. Silver™ Portland Art Museum $10 

RI-3 Reliquary cross on chain. Gold’ Rhode Island School of Design $8.50 
DO-9 Byzantine cross on chain. Gold” w. green center Dumbarton Oaks $8.50 
NH-110 Silver™ Coptic cross on chain. Museum of Natural History $7.50 
FR-1 Cypriote cross on chain. Gold* Freer Gallery $7.50 

AIC-7 Greek cross on chain. Gold* Chicago Art Institute $8 


“Gold electroplated “Silver electroplated 


MUSEUM COLLECTIONS 


Dept T_ Box 999 Radio City Station New York. New York 10019 
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QUEEN 
, VICTORIA 


HAVE 
LOVED fT! 


Our old-fashioned host- 
ess apron is what Queen 
V. might have worn 
for a dinner a deux with 
\ darling Albert. It's 
\ \ white, easy-care col- 
i \\} fon, lace trimmed, with 
\W\ frills and ruffles in all 

i \\\\ the right places. One 
\ size adjusts to fit any 

lady. Look (and feel) 
like a queen: order 
your Victoria Apron 
today. 


















Please send me 
$12.95, plus $1.50 postage and handling 
for entire shipment. My check for this 
amount is enclosed, California deliveries 
please add tax. BA or MC welcome —just 


Victoria Aprons @ 














give number and expiration date 
BA/MC = Expires__ 
Signature 
Name 
Address 

Zip 





. 
haverhills 584 Washington St 


San Francisco, 94111 
389-1 10722 r. 
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DONALD E. WESTLAKE 
No parking for police cars. 


the time, Westlake was known mainly 
as a promising heir to the tough, taut 
Hammett-Chandler tradition. But sud- 
denly he glimpsed the comic potential 
of tossing the sand of petty frustrations 
and human fallibility into the well-oiled 
machinery of the thriller. Nonviolent, 
Runyonesque crooks could become the 
victims, and everyday life the culprit. 
Getaway cars could stall, crucial phone 
numbers could slip the mind, a par- 
alyzing snowstorm could fall on the 
day of a planned bank heist. 

Jail Tunnel. The results, starting 
with Westlake’s The Fugitive Pigeon in 
1965, have brought new life to a ne- 
glected sub-genre: the caper novel. In 
The Spy in the Ointment (1966), a ty- 
pographical error on an FBI list caused 
a pacifist to become mixed up with 
bomb-throwing subversives. In The Hot 
Rock (1970), a raffish foursome engi- 
neered several fiendishly clever jewel 
thefts in search of a rare emerald that 
turned out never to be where it was sup- 
posed to be. In Bank Shot (1972), a sub- 
urban bank temporarily operating out 
of a mobile home was robbed by a 
gang that simply hauled it away. 

On the strength of such engaging 
fancies, Brooklyn-born Westlake, 41, a 
soft-spoken, owlish ectomorph who re- 
sembles most of his protagonists, has 
slipped into the front rank of popular 
crime writers. Especially in Hollywood, 
where his plots seem like readymade 
movie scenarios—so readymade, in fact, 
that with Cops and Robbers (1972) 
Westlake reversed the usual sequence 
and wrote the movie script first, then 
turned it into a novel. 

With Help I Am Being Held Pris- 
oner, Westlake returns to the usual se- 
quence, though readers may still think 
they discern film sprockets running 
down the sides of the pages. The hero, 
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Harry Kint, is a practical joker, one 
of whose pranks has spectacularly mis- 
fired and landed him in prison. There 
he falls in with a group of cons who 
have access to a secret tunnel—not to 
escape by, but to use for a sort of shore 
leave to the neighboring town, where 
under assumed names they set up house- 
holds, open charge accounts and join 
local bowling teams. Only after Harry 
Kint is initiated into the tunnel club 
does he learn that the cons plan to rob 
the town banks, using their ostensible 
confinement in prison as an alibi. 

The misadventures by which Harry 
keeps himself more or less honest are 
not quite up to Westlake’s zaniest in- 
ventions, but just the thing to turn to 
while those TV cops are finding park- 
ing spaces. ® Christopher Porterfield 


The Bug Next Door 


THE LIVES OF A CELL 
by LEWIS THOMAS 
153 pages. Viking. $6.95. 


“Statistically, the probability of any 
one of us being here is so small that 
you'd think the mere fact of existing 
would keep us all in a contented daz- 
ziement of surprise,” Biologist Lewis 
Thomas writes in The Lives of a Cell. 
Thomas’ sense of contented dazziement 
and his delight in scientific discovery 
are familiar to readers of his column, 
“Notes of a Biology Watcher,” which 
appears regularly in the austere New 
England Journal of Medicine. His book, 
a collection of some of the best of those 
pieces, shows those who do not read 
the Journal how much they have missed. 

A physician and teacher who is now 
president of Manhattan's Memorial 
Sloan-Kettering Cancer Center, Thom- 
as is also a gifted writer with wit, imag- 
ination and a bold, encouraging vision 
of both man and nature. His main theme 
is symbiosis, the intimate association 
between even the most dissimilar or- 
ganisms. For example, he points out 
that bacteria called rhizobia live in the 
roots of bean plants and enable them 
to utilize the nitrogen in the soil; with- 
out these parasites the plants would 
die. There are also viruses—small, in- 
dependent packets of nucleic acids 
—which Thomas believes may have 
helped man evolve by transmitting bits 
of the master molecule DNA from one 
organism to another. Even the single 
cells that have combined to form a 
human being house microscopic non- 
human tenants whose value to the health 
of the cell appears unquestioned. “My 
cells are no longer the pure line en- 
tities I was raised with,” Thomas ex- 
plains. “They are ecosystems more com~- 
plex than Jamaica Bay.” 

Thomas argues elegantly that it is 
when our bodies forget the importance 
of living symbiotically with other or- 
ganisms that we contract disease. Most 
bacteria are not dangerous to man. The 
man who catches a meningococcus, as 
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GREEN PAPER NO: 8 


The Great Willamette Cleanup. 





Thirty years ago, Oregon’s Wil- 
lamette River was so filthy that 
waste sometimes formed into rafts 
as it floated downstream. 

Pollution even threatened the 
spring Chinook salmon run. 

And, by the time it reached 
Portland, the water was literally 
dead—without purifying dissolved 
oxygen. Today, the Willamette is 
very much alive again. Spring 
salmon runs are improving and a 
new fall run has been established, 
thanks to new fish ladders and 
improved stream flow. It was 
brought back to life by the 
powerful forces of public opinion, 
industrial inventiveness and gov- 
ernment agency cooperation. 

Like most pollution problems, 


those on the Willamette began 
reaching major proportions in the 
30’s and 40’s—before many knew 
for sure how to describe the 
trouble, let alone resolve it. 

The pulp and paper industry— 
part of Oregon’s great wood prod- 
ucts industry—was part of the 
problem. 

It also was part of the solution. 

Fortunately the industry had 
the technology to get the job 
done. Even so, it wasn’t easy. 
And it certainly wasn’t cheap. 

It took, above all, a clear and 
unswerving desire by the people, 
the communities and the indus- 
tries of Oregon to get the job done. 

Finger pointing wasn’t enough. 
It took hard cash and higher 
taxes to pay for primary, second- 
ary and, in some cases, tertiary 
municipal sewage treatment. Dams 
were built to even out the river’s 
erratic seasonal flow. People taxed 
themselves further to buy scenic 
land and park areas—to create a 
string of water parks that have 
been likened to a string of pearls. 

The paper industry, for its 
part, invested many millions of 
dollars to find ways to handle 
by-products, to reduce waste of 
pulping chemicals, to clean the 
water used in the paper-making 
process, and even to improve the 
appearance of the plants along 
the river’s edge. 

Government changed, too. At 
the start of the cleanup cam- 


paign there were almost 40 sepa- 
rate government entities with 
some responsibility for—or con- 
trol over—the river’s use. Part of 
the ability to clean the river in- 
cluded modernizing government 
operations and laws. 

Cleaning up a river is a tough, 
complex and expensive job. It’s 
going to take more effort, and 
more money, to meet the more 
stringent demands of the future. 
But the Willamette is a good 
example of what can be accom- 
plished when the public, govern- 
ment and industry work together 
effectively. 

For information about Ameri- 
ca’s timber resource which pro- 
vides the solid wood and paper 
products you need, write George 
C. Cheek, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent, American Forest Institute, 
P. O. Box 38, Riverdale, Mary- 
land 20840. 
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roject HOPE, I believe, is a dramatic 

and effective symbol of the national trait that makes 

our power bearable. As people, we reach out 

to other people with the wish to help them 

when we have little or nothing to gain from it. 

It astonishes and disarms the people of other nations 
when they see and understand our crazy, personal generosity.”” 
Dr. William B, Walsh, Founder and President, Project HOPE 


Help HOPE reach out. 
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BOOKS 


the biologist emphasizes, is in consid- 
erably less risk of losing his life than 
the meningococcus unlucky enough to 
catch a man. It is man’s overreaction 
to many germs, a sort of immunological 
overkill, that puts him at risk, since 
his weapons for fighting off bacteria 
are so powerful that they endanger him 
as much as they do invaders. Most peo- 
ple, for example, can carry streptococci 
without any problems. It is only when 
the body reacts to their presence and 
produces large numbers of antibodies 
to fight them that rheumatic fever, 
which can have numerous adverse ef- 
fects, results. 

The author does not confine his sci- 
entist’s eye to a microscope. He takes 
a much wider view of the world, look- 
ing at insect behavior and the possi- 
bility of intelligent life in outer space 
or bird songs and the evolution of lan- 
guage. He also offers a modest pro- 
posal for saving ourselves from nuclear 
self-destruction. He suggests that we 
program into the computers that aim 
our intercontinental missiles the instruc- 
tion not to fire until we have acquired 
complete information about one living 
thing. He even offers as a candidate 
for this honor a protozoan called Myx- 
otricha paradoxa, which lives in the in- 
nermost reaches of Australian termites’ 
digestive tracts. 

Thomas’ proposal is more difficult 
than it sounds, for Myxotricha is so com- 
plex that he believes that no matter how 
much information was amassed, any 
fair-minded computer would request 
more data before it obeyed the com- 
mand to shoot. #P.S. 
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Colonel Taylor was hard 
to get along with. 


— That's why his Bourbon isn't. 


Bourbon County rattle. 
He could be a rough, 
tough, mean son-of-a 
something, our Colonel. 
But, oh, the Bourbon 
whiskey he made. 
Gentle on your tongue, 
soft in your gullet and 
as smooth as limestone 
rocks worn slick by 













The old man could be 

an unholy terror: 
Colonel Edmund H. 
Taylor Jr. swore that his 
Bourbon would be the 
best in Kentucky. 

And if a bungler or a 
sloven stood in his way, 
the Colonel would as 


soon nail him to the wall. 
If a cooper delivered spring water. 
some white-oak barrels We still make Old 
that were a knot off perfect, Taylor the slow, quality 
the Colonel was the kind way the Colonel wanted 
it made. 


Even now, 
we don’t want 
to rile him. 

Old Taylor. His 


that'd grab an axe and stave 
in every barrel in the wagon. 
And if a hapless farmer tried to 
sneak less than choice small-grain 
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It took years to 
find water clear and 
crisp enough for the 
Colonel’s Bourbon. 


Old Taylor. 
. It's easy to get 
; along with. 


For one flawed barrel, 
Colonel Taylor might take 
an axe to the whole wagonload. 


corn past the Colonel, his fury, they say, 
could make every 4 Bourbon. Try it. 


Pa 






, window sash in old 
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Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey, 86 Proof, The Old Taylor Distillery 





Okay, tiger, 
sell your own home. 


“But dont say 
we didnt warn you. 


All you have to do is run an ad in 
the paper and wait for the offers to 
roll in, right? 

Well, a lot of folks have tried to 
sell their homes this way. Some suc- 
ceeded. Most just tried. The lucky 
ones might have even saved them- 
selves a buck or two. 

Less fortunate do-it-yourselfers 
quickly find out that selling your 
own home can be a costly, time- 
consuming, even risky affair. That's 
why most homeowners find the ser- 
vices of a Realtor to be not only 
pleasant and profitable, but a down- 
right necessity. Realtors help them 
in a number of valuable ways. 


““A bargain? Says who?’’ 

Ask too much for your home, and 
you'll scare people away. And you 
don’t want to ask for too little. 
Heaven forbid. 

The first thing a Realtor can do 
for you is recommend a reasonable 
asking price. He's always up-to-date 
on market demand, seasonality of 
sales, location and a host of other 
variables. 


“Quick, put away those 
TV trays.’’ 


That newspaper ad that says “For 
sale by owner” makes you fair game. 

If you don’t mind phone calls at 
all hours of the day or night, it 
might not be so bad. But what about 
the Sunday afternoon browser who 
just “kinda wanted to see what the 
place looked like.” Or the second- 
shift night owl who “can’t make it 
before 11:15 or so, if that’s all right.” 


Your Realtor can solve these 
problems. He'll screen the prospects 
to find out their needs, desires and 
financial situation. He’s got the 
experience to tell real buyers from 
hard-core lookers. And best of all, 
he’ll show your house only when 
it’s convenient for you. 


‘“‘Wait till you see the patio.’’ 


You've got this nice young couple 
looking your place over. You figure 
you know what to say, how to pre 
sent your home to convince them. 

Are you sure? 

Your Realtor is. He’s trained in 
the art of salesmanship (and it is 
an art). He’s learned how to get an 
indecisive buyer to make up his 
mind; how to close the sale. In fact, 
he’s gone to school to find out the 
secrets of selling. And selling is what 
it’s all about. 


“Tell you what I'll do.’’ 


Ah, you devil, you got an offer. But 
it’s far below your asking price. 

You could argue. But if you win 
the argument, you'll probably lose 
the sale. If you lose it, you lose 
money. So you lose either way. 

As the owner, you'll discover it’s 
pretty hard to negotiate with a buyer 
objectively—to settle price, terms, 
possession, things like that. 

But your Realtor can be objec- 
tive. So he’s in a better position to 
negotiate the sale. He'll tell you 
when you're wrong. And he'll tell 
you when to stick to your guns. 

He's usually a heck of a nice guy, 
too. He knows how to smooth over, 


or avoid, any sale-killing misunder- 
standings. 


“T’ll take it—as soon as I 
swing the loan.”’ 


A would-be buyer doesn’t do you 
much good unless he can lay his 
hands on enough money. Many 
buyers don’t even know how to go 
about looking for a loan. 

But a Realtor deals with financ- 
ing problems every day. His work 
puts him in close contact with all 
kinds of financial institutions. So 
he knows their requirements. 

Simply put, he can help your 
buyer find the money he needs. 


‘Sir, there are a couple of 
things ! forgot to mention.’’ 
The details involved in selling a 
house can make your head spin. 
Paperwork, title searches, financial 
arrangements—a hundred and one 
little things to do. 

Unless you have a mind like a 
computer, you'll need a Realtor to 
get everything done and keep it 
straight. He and your attorney will 
guide you through the tangle of 
details as painlessly as possible. 


“I don’t understand.”’ 

You may be wondering why Chicago 
Title Insurance Company cares 
about how you sell your home. After 
all, we’re in the business of insuring 
titles to real estate, not selling it. It’s 
just that after serving title needs for 
over 125 years, we've come to know 
how important Realtors are and how 
much they can help you. 


Chicago Title Insurance Company 


Chicago, Illinois 60602 


A nationwide network of more than 1000 offices and agents plus several thousand approved attorneys. 
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Member of the Lincoln National family of corporations 











Revolt Against Rape 


“I'm not sure I understand rape at 
all. I don't see how a woman can be pen- 
etrated if she doesn't cooperate. You just 
can't thread a moving needle.” 


For decades, the majority of law- 
makers and jurors have seemed to agree 
with that viewpoint, expressed by a 
Manhattan defense attorney. “The vic- 
tim is really the one on trial,” protested 
one woman after a long court battle 
against three men who gang-raped her. 
Indeed, only 133 out of every 1,000 men 
tried for rape were convicted in 1972 
—the lowest rate for any violent crime. 

Meanwhile, the incidence of report- 
ed rape is increasing at a startling rate. 
In 1973 there were 51,000 rapes report- 
ed in the US., a 10% increase over 1972 
and a staggering 60% over 1968. Some 
of the rise can be attributed to women’s 
greater willingness to report the crime. 
Yet many victims are still too embar- 
rassed to do so, or hesitate to expose 
themselves to the ordeal of a trial. The 
FBI estimates that the actual number of 
attacks is at least double that reported. 
In California, according to the state po- 
lice, there is a sexual assault on a woman 
on the average of once every 20 min- 
utes. Says Massachusetts Representative 
Jon Rotenberg, who was active in push- 
ing through two rape-reform bills in the 
state legislature: “The threat of rape af- 
fects women of all ages who are afraid 
to go out at night, to live alone, to ride 
the subway or wait for a bus.” 

Rewriting Laws. The fact that 
more women are living alone, going to 
work at odd hours and are generally 
more vulnerable accounts for many at- 
tacks. Most rapes occur in the black 
ghettos. In the most recent national sur- 
vey, the National Commission on the 
Causes and Prevention of Violence 
found in 1967 that in 17 cities, 60% of 
rapes were committed by black men 
against black women, 30% by white 
men against white women, 10% by 
black men against white women and 
.3% by white men against black wom- 
en. These figures may be shifting, how- 
ever; in Philadelphia, the Center for 
Rape Concern found that in 1972 the 
incidence of black men raping white 
women had risen to 16% of the total. 

What to do about these attacks of vi- 
olence? Spurred by police statistics and 
women’s rights groups, some state leg- 
islatures are now rewriting their rape 
laws. To convict a rapist, most states re- 
quire evidence to support the victim's 
claim: cuts, bruises or torn clothing, a 
medical report stating physical penetra- 
tion and sometimes even an eyewitness 
who can identify the assailant. Believ- 
ing that such rules were making it too 
tough to get convictions, Connecticut 
and New York recently repealed them. 
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Women’s groups generally applaud the 
change, but in a new book, The Charge 
Is Rape, Journalist Gerald Astor warns 
that repeal of corroboration laws may 
not help. “The law can say what it pleas- 
es the legislators to have it say, but the 
jury will decide whom to believe.” 

Some legal experts believe that light- 
ening the sentence for rape will help in- 
crease the conviction rate. They say that 
a jury is much less likely to avoid con- 
victions if the penalty is only a few years 
than if there is a possible sentence of 
death or life imprisonment.* Yet in 
some states the laws have been too soft; 
women in Indiana have pushed through 
a bill prohibiting suspended sentences 
for convicted rapists. 

A rape victim with a reputation for 
promiscuity has often had a difficult 
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if the attacker is armed. Massachusetts 
recently passed a pioneering law saying 
that even if there is only a threat of bod- 
ily injury, a woman is justified in submit- 
ting to her attacker. 

Many big cities are now making spe- 
cial efforts to deter rapists and to help 
their victims. The Los Angeles police de- 
partment helped produce a widely dis- 
tributed film, Lady Beware, that shows 
where rapists may lurk and teaches that 
women in danger should scream. In 
Washington, D.C., the police depart- 
ment has put out pamphlets for rape vic- 
tims urging them to bring sex offenders 
to court. In New York City, St. Louis, 
Albuquerque and Chicago, special po- 
lice rape squads brief victims on 
what to expect during medical examina- 
tions and how to file charges. 


PYRAMID FILMS 





Acrime in which the victim is really the one on trial. 


time in court. Iowa and California have 
recently passed laws barring defense 
lawyers from making courtroom inqui- 
ries into a woman’s past sexual conduct, 
and in Florida such questions must first 
be screened in the judge’s chambers. The 
principle, insisted upon by the rape task 
force of the National Organization for 
Women: a victim’s activities with men 
other than the accused are irrelevant. 
“Previously,” explains Ralph Brown, a 
lawyer and member of the Iowa Com- 
mission on the Status of Women, “a law- 
yer could ask a victim how many men 
she had slept with in the past month, 
year or five years.” By this questioning, 
he managed to discredit all of her 
testimony. 

Many juries require that a woman 
prove that she put up a fight against her 
assailant even though police often advise 
women to offer no resistance, especially 


* At least ten states, including Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Kentucky, Maryland, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, Nevada, North Carolina and Virginia have 
death as the maximum rape penalty. 


Feminists have had rape counseling 
groups for more than a year (TIME, April 
23, 1973). One of the newest and biggest 
is Women United Against Rape (WUAR) 
in Indianapolis. The group, which now 
numbers 50,000, has urged the police de- 
partment to place special female officers 
on rape cases. In addition, WUAR has 
helped persuade 25 local industries to 
hold 200 safety classes for women, advis- 
ing them, for example, to check the back 
seat of their cars before getting in. 

Hospitals, too, are becoming in- 
creasingly concerned. Some offer 24- 
hour counseling to rape victims brought 
to emergency rooms. Generally a wom- 
an is encouraged to talk openly about 
her experience. Counselors also provide 
follow-up psychological treatment for 
women who have persistent fears and 
nightmares. Says one girl who recently 
went through the experience: “Rape is a 
terribly, terribly brutal and degrading 
thing. You have to talk about it to some- 
one afterward, and you have to keep 
working on yourself in order to recover.” 
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Born. To Luci Baines Nugent, 27, 
home-loving younger daughter of the 
late President Lyndon Johnson, and 
Patrick Nugent, 31, general sales man- 
ager for radio station KLBJ in Austin, 
Texas: their third child, second daugh- 
ter; in Austin. Name: Rebekah John- 
son Nugent, after L.B.J.’s mother. 

. 


Married. Noha Sadat, 16, sandy- 
haired second daughter of Egyptian 
President Anwar Sadat; and Hassan 
Marei, 24, son of Sadat Counselor Sayed 
Marei; both for the first time; in 
Maamoura, Egypt. 

a 

Married. Antoinette Sibley, 35, di- 
minutive, radiant superstar of Britain’s 
Royal Ballet; and Panton Corbett, 36, 
London banker; both for the second 
time; in London. 


— 

Died. Stephen John Roth, 66, fed- 
eral district court judge who in a 1971 
decision (now being reviewed by the Su- 
preme Court) ruled that Detroit public 
schools were racially segregated as a re- 
sult of state and local policies and or- 
dered them to integrate, through the use 
of busing, with schools in 52 suburban 
districts; ofa heart attack; in Flint, Mich. 


a 

Died. Cornelius Vanderbilt Jr., 76, 
restless offshoot of one of New York’s 
richest families; of a heart attack; in Mi- 
ami Beach, Fla. Opting for journalism 
over college, Vanderbilt embarrassed his 
clan in Farewell to Fifth Avenue (1935), 
a candid volume of childhood memories 
that caused his name to be struck from 
the Social Register. Living and working 
in an elaborately furnished trailer—“I 
would rather be a vagabond than a Van- 
derbilt,” he once wrote—he periodically 
skittered round the world to interview 
celebrities for various newspapers and 
magazines. He was married seven times, 
divorced six. 

s 

Died. Par Lagerkvist, 83, titan of 
Swedish literature and 1951 Nobel lau- 
reate; following a stroke; in Stockholm. 
The rebellious son of devout Lutheran 
peasants, Lagerkvist was enchanted 
with the Fauvist and Cubist artists of 
pre-World War I Paris. After experi- 
menting with expressionism in a host 
of early, pessimistic poems and plays, 
Lagerkvist, who described himself as “a 
religious atheist,” later developed the 
starker, more realistic prose style nec- 
essary to his vision of humanitarian ide- 
alism. In the U.S., he was best known 
for The Dwarf (1945), a bitter, allegor- 
ical novel about human greed, and Ba- 
rabbas (1951), an enigmatic tale of 
man’s struggle to achieve religious faith. 


a 
Died. Earl Warren, 83, Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States from 1953 to 
1969 (see THE LAW). 





Détente in Space 


After failing at least three times in 
attempts to complete a Skylab-type or- 
bital mission, the Russians were not 
about to take any unnecessary risks in 
their latest effort. As Cosmonauts Pa- 
vel Popovich and Yuri Artyukhin, both 
44, whirled around the earth aboard 
their Salyut 3 space station, ground con- 
trol sternly refused to let them listen to 
the semifinal match between Poland and 
Brazil in the World Cup championship. 
The excitement, the controllers feared, 
might stir up the cosmonauts’ pulse beats 
and blood pressure. But after a while, 
Soccer Nut Popovich could bear the sus- 
pense no longer. “How did they play? 
What's the score?” he demanded. Told 
that the Soviet Union’s East bloc allies 
had eked out a 1-0 victory, Popovich ex- 
ulted: “Bravo! Good guys, those Poles.” 

US. space officials had equal rea- 
son to cheer—not for the Poles but for 
what (so far) seemed like a successful So- 
viet space mission. Launched just before 
the Nixon-Brezhnev summit, Salyut 3 
was subsequently boarded July 4 by the 
two cosmonauts for what appeared to 
be a two-week stay. The Americans 
were most interested in the Soyuz space- 
craft that the cosmonauts used to reach 
the orbiting space station. Soyuz is the 
same type of ferry craft that the Rus- 
sians will launch next July in a space- 
age milestone: the linkup of a U.S. and 
a Soviet spaceship in the first interna- 
tional manned space mission. 

Both sides are eagerly preparing for 
that pioneering venture. Tak- = 
ing a break from the joint 
training exercises at Star 
City, the Soviet cosmonaut 
center outside Moscow, 
Apollo Commander Thomas 
Stafford last week said: “I am 
fully confident of success.” 
His Soviet counterpart, Alex- 
ei Leonov, more than echoed 
his optimism: “Everything is 
going efficiently and on 
schedule.” 

For a time, U:S. officials 
had their doubts (and some 
still do), mainly because of 
the problem-plagued Soyuz, 
which one expert bluntly de- 
scribed as “primitive as hell.” 
Cramped and crudely engi- 
neered, in the opinion of the 
Americans, it carries too lit- 
tle fuel for its thruster rock- 
ets; by contrast, the Apollo's 
computer-controlled thrust- 
ers have an excess of power. 
A more serious U.S. objection 
is that the Soyuz is controlled 
almost entirely from the 
ground; the cosmonauts have 
limited means of coping with 
emergencies on their own. 


As a result, the major burden of the 
flight will fall on the U.S. ship. Apollo 
will lift off from Cape Kennedy 7% hours 
after Soyuz takes off from the Soviet 
launch center in Kazakhstan. Once in 
orbit, Stafford and Copilots Deke Slay- 
ton and Vance Brand will begin a round- 
the-world pursuit of the Soviet ship. 
Eventually they will dock with it, using 
a US.-built docking system to link the 
ships together. After the hookup, the 
Apollo will have to stabilize both craft 
in orbit since Soyuz is not up to the task. 

Joint Saunas. The Russians and 
the Americans have been willing part- 
ners on the ground. In the course of four 
exchanges of visits during the past year, 
the spacemen—all former military pi- 
lots and engineers—have developed an 
easy camaraderie. At Star City they 
work in mock-ups of the Soyuz, attend 
lectures and even exercise and take sau- 
nas together. The Soviets are acknowl- 
edged to be ahead in the language race 
—Stafford’s incorrigible Oklahoma 
twang is something of a joke on both 
sides—but the cosmonauts and astro- 
nauts have mastered enough English 
and Russian to talk space and to gab 
about families, sports and cars. The 
Americans grouse good-naturedly about 
such Russian space-food staples as pick- 
led lamb; the Soviets, on their visits to 
Houston, have found American bread 
to be “the lousiest in the cosmos.” If 
those are the only complaints a year 
from now, the joint mission could well 
be the success its boosters are already 
predicting. 





LEONOV & STAFFORD TRAINING AT HOUSTON 
Developing an easy camaraderie. 
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“When youre Sky Driving 2,000 feet 
above Hell’s Gate, it’s no time to get a flat”’ 


“Solongasyoudon'tget > 


a puncture...sky driving hs 
over Fraser Canyon, “exes 
British Columbia, iM ro mee walesrr Queen Euzaser i 
° * SUPPUICRS OF “CANADIAN CLUB” WHISKY 
a balloon mobile is a HIRAM WALKER & SONS LIMITED 
great way to travel. WUERALE CANO 
No traffic jams. No speed limits. No de- 
y tours. Only the treacherous mountain 
currents...which we luckily avoided. 
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“After we landed, disaster struck. 
; Thump...thump...thump! A blowout 
i on a lonely, wilderness road. And 
; ‘Captain’ Jon Simmonds of the good 
——— ship ‘Baloon' was just another earth- 
e ea SS bound driver... 
. iit wrestling witha 
spare tire. 


6 YEARS OLD. IMPORTED IN BOTTLE FROM CANADA BY HIRAM WALKER IMPORTERS INC., DETROIT, MICH. 86.8 PROOF. BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY. «© 1973 






“Later, we celebrated our adventure with Canadian Club Page 
at The Railcar in Vancouver." Whereveryougo,C.C. [aaa 
welcomes you. More people appreciate its incom- 
parable taste. A taste that never stops pleasing. 

It's the whisky that's perfect company all evening 
long. Canadian Club-"The Best In The House’’® MPOrtED 
in 87 lands. 


Imported in bottle from Canada. 


LOWERED TAR & NICOTINE 
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“We put good taste in a whole new light” 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


BIWTER)y) RETNOLOs toBacco co 
at’, 1.0 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method 





